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WHITE SUPREMACY AND NEGRO SUBORDINATION. 


Tus supremacy of the white race, 
and the consequent subordination of 
the inferior or negro race, was one of 
the prominent ideas on which the Fe- 
deral Union was established, It isan 

‘ idea which has been faithfully adhered 


to, especially by the Democratic party, 
from the foundation of the Uaion down 


to 1861. Since 1861, a portion of the 
party has been supporting a war de- 
signed to overthrow this grand idea of 
white supremacy, by attempting to 
bring the negro into an equality with 
the white race, in the sovereignty of 
the country. 

It is proper to say that the Demo- 
cracy has not adhered so tenaciously 
to this idea of white supremacy with 
any spirit of intolerance towards the 
inferior race, but only as a means of 
preserving our own race from the de- 
plorable consequences of hybridism, 
and of saving our country from that 
mongrelism which has destroyed some 
flourishing republics, which now live 
only in history. But the fundamen- 
tal thought which has guided the 
Democracy in this matter is the wish 
to preserve this, Government as it was 


formed by the great’ and wise men of 
the Revolution. This was a white 
man’s government, nor did any one 
dream, at the time of its foundation, 
that the negro race would ever be ad- 
mitted to an equality of citizenship in 
the Federal Union. Had such a thing 
been imagined as lying within the 
bounds of possibility in the future, 
the Union would never have been 
formed. Not even Massachusetts 
would have joined the Union had she 
imagined that the time would ever 
come when her citizenship, under the 
Federal Government, would be brought 
to an equality with negroes. The “ so- 
vereignty,” the governing power, of 
these States, was in the white race ; 
and never, in a single instance, did the 
word “sovereignty,” or the phrase, 
“the people of the United States,” in- 
clude negroes. Sovereignty always 
meant white sovereignty, never negro 
sovereignty. At the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, in no State 
were negroes regarded as a part of the 
civil community, or embraced in the 
general term of “citizen” In the 
Dred Scott decision of the Supreme 
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Court, Chief Justice Taney clearly 
stated the facts in the following lan- 
guage : 

‘The words ‘people of the United States’ 
and ‘citizens,’ are synonymous terms, and 
mean the same thing. They both describe 
the political body who, according to our re- 
publican institutions, form the sovereignty, 
and wh» hold the power and conduct the 
Government through their representatives, 
They are what we familiarly call the ‘sove- 
reign people,’ and every citizen is one of 
this people and a constituent member of this 
sovereignty. The question before us is, 
whether the class of persons described in 
the plea in abatement compose a portion of 
this people, and are constituent members of 
this sovereignty? We think they are not, 
and that they are not included, and were 
not intended to be included, under the word 
‘citizens’ in the Constitution, and can there- 
fore claim none of the rights and privileges 
which that instrument provides for and se- 
cures to citizens of the United States. On 
the contrary, they were at that time consi- 
dered as a subordinate and inferior class of 
beings, who had been subjugated by the do- 
minant race, and, whether emancipated or 
not, yet remained subject to their authority, 
and had no rights or privileges but such as 
those who held the power and the Govern- 
ment might choose to grant them.” 


This decision caused a universal 
howl from the advocates of negro 
equality, which was, however, as sense- 
less as it was noisy. It was easy 
enough to rave against it, but no one 
attempted to answer it. It was, and 
is, unanswerable. In his debates with 
Judge Douglas, Mr. Lincoln went so 
far as to counsel the people to totally 
disregard and set at naught this deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. The only 
reason he attempted to give for this 
counsel to insurrection and revolution 
was that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence declared that all men are created 
free and equal. In reply, Judge 
Douglas showed that the word 


“equal” did not embrace negroes, but 
only the white race, which was declar- 
ing its independence of Great Britain, 
His language was : 


**T hold that the negro is not, and never 
ought to be, a citizen of the United States, 
T hold that this government was made on 
the white basis, by white men, for the bene- 
fit of white men and their posterity forever, 
and should be administered by white men 
and none others. I do not believe that the 
Almighty made the negro capable of self- 
government. Iam aware that all the Aboli- 
tion lecturers that you find traveling about 
through the country are in the habit of read- 
ing the Declaration of Independence to 
prove that all men were created equal, and 
endowed by their Creator with certain ina- 
lienable rights, among which are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness. Mr. Lin- 
coln is very much in the habit of following 
in the track of Lovejoy in this particular, by 
reading that part of the Declaration of In- 
dependence to prove that the negro was en- 
dowed by the Almighty with the inalienable 
right of equality with white men. Now, I 
say to you, my fellow-citizens, that in my 
opinion, the signers of the Declaration had 
no reference to the negro whatever, when 
they declared all men to be created equal. 
They desired to express by that phrase white 
men, men of European birth and European 
descent, and had no reference either to the 
negro, the savage Indians, the Fejee, the 
Malay, or any other inferior and degraded 
race, when they spoke of the equality of 
men. One great evidence that such was 
their understanding, is to be found in the 
fact that at that time every one of the tbir- 
teen colonies was a slaveholding colony, 
every signer of the Declaration represented 
a@ slaveholding constituency, and we know 
that no one of them emancipated his slaves, 
much less offered citizenship to them when 
they signed the Declaratien ; and yet, it they 
intended to declare that the negro was the 
equal of the white man, and entitled by di- 
vine right to an equality with him, they were 
bound, as honest men, that day and hour to 


have put their negroes on an equality with 


themselves. Instead of doing so, with up- 
lifted eyes to heaven they implored the di- 
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vine blessing upon them, during the seven 
years’ bloody war they had to fight to main- 
tain that Declaration, never dreaming that 
they were violating divine law by still hold- 
ing the negroes in bondage and depriving 
them of equality.” 

The only reply Mr. Lincoln could 
make to this conclusive answer was to 
exclaim that if the Declaration of In- 
dependence does not include negroes, 
“let us get the statute-book where we find 
it and tear it out. If itis not true, let 
us tear it out.” That is, if the Declara- 
tion of Independence does not include 
negroes, does not teach negro equality 
with the white race, let us tear it to 
pieces. That was Mr. Lincoln’s feel- 
ing in 1858, and no one can say that 
he has not faithfully adhered to it, in 
his grotesque administration of the 
Government. In his crusade after ne- 
gro equality, he has torn not only the 
Declaration of Independence to pieces, 
but he has torn the Constitution to 
pieces, and he has torn his country to 
pieces. This is the heart of the whole 
conflict. If he, and his mob of vi- 
cious fanatics in Congress were to give 
up the pursuit of negro equality to-day, 
they would disband their armies to- 
. morrow. There is neither sap nor 
marrow in the war, stript of this idea 
of negro equality. This is the summum 
bonum of the whole thing. It is an 
infidel, murderous revolution, underta- 
ken for the purpose of making negroes 
what neither God nor the Constitution 
ever designed they should be, the equal 
of the white race. For the sake of de- 
luding the people, the cunning sup- 
porters of this revolution sometimes 
say that they mean “ negro equality be- 
fore the laws.” But that is just what 
the negro is not, before the fundamen- 
tal laws of our country. The Consti- 
tution and laws deny him this equali- 
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ty, and there is no way of giving it to 
him but by revolutionizing and over- 
throwing the Federal Government. 
This is the point which we have re- 
peatedly offered to discuss with the 
leaders of this bloody revolution ; but 
it is precisely the point which they fly 
from, and which they dare not dis« 
cuss. 

In relation to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Chief Justice Taney says: 


“But it is too clear for dispute that the 
enslaved African race were not intended to 
be included, and formed no part of the peo- 
ple who framed and adopted this declara- 
tion ; for if the language, as understood in 
that day, would embrace them, the conduct 
of the distingished men who framed the De- 
claration of Independence would have been 
utterly and flagrantly inconsistent with the 
principles they asserted ; and instead of the 
sympathy of mankind, to which they so con- 
fidently appealed, they would have deserved 
and received universal rebuke and reproba- 
tion.” 

If the conduct of the men who made 
the Declaration ot Independence was 
incompatible with the idea of negro 
equality before the laws, how much more 
so was the conduct of those who adopt- 
ed the Constitution? The Preamble 
to the Constitution sets forth by whom 
and for whom it was formed. It was 
formed by “We the people of the 
United States,” to “secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” Now the instrument itself 
shows that “we the people,” &c., did 
not include negroes. They were not 
a constituent part of the body politic ; 
and none of “the blessings of liberty” 
which it sought to secure were intend- 
ed for the “ posterity” of negroes, It 
was formed by white men, for the pos- 
terity of white men. The Constitu- 
tion, in several places, recognizes ne- 

‘ 
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gtoes as a separate and inferior class 
of beings. It reserved to every one 
of the original States the right to im- 
port negroes, and provided for the 
raising of a federal revenue from that 
negro importation, Again, it protects 
the owners of negro labor in their 
rights, just as it does any other spe- 
cies of property, and promises to main- 
tain those rights as long as the gov- 
ernment shall endure. 

At the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, negroes were regarded 
by all the nations of Europe as an in- 
ferior race, not entitled to equality 
with the white race, and they had been 
so regarded for more than a century. 
The authors of the Declaration of our 
Independence so regarded them. The 
framers of the Constitution so regard- 


ed them, and they were so regarded by 


all the States which adopted it. Ne- 
gro subordination was as much a part 
of the general system of the Federal 
Government as that of the liberty and 
equality of the white race. It was no 
more intended that equality should ever 
be given to the negro, than that the 
white race should be reduced to servi- 
tude. As early as 1705, the colony of 
Massachusetts passed a law entitled 
“ An act for the better preventing of a 
spurious and mixed issue,” which for- 
bid marrying between whites and 
blacks, and inflicted severe penalties 
upon any justice of the peace or cler- 
gyman who should join whites and ne- 
groes in wedlock. At this time the 
people of Massachusetts understood 
perfectly well, what science and his- 
tory teach to all, that there can scarce- 
ly be a greater curse than a mongrel 
breed of men. 

In 1786 Massachusetts passed ano- 
ther law, still more stringent than that 
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of 1705, against marriage between 
whites and negroes, And in its care- 
fully revised code of 1836, it made one 
more stringent than either of the for- 
mer acts, in which the penalty for mar- 
rying whites and blacks was six months 
at hard labor in the common jail, and 
the marriage to be absolutely null and 
void. 

Rhode Island passed a law in 1822, 
which was re-enacted in its revised 
code of 1844, forbidding marriage be- 
tween persons of color and whites, un- 
der penalty of a fine, and declaring all 
such marriages to be null and void. 
In 1833, Connecticut passed a law to 
punish any person who should open 
any school for teaching negroes not 
inhabitants of the State, or for har- 
boring persons of the African race 
with a view to their instruction, with- 
out a written permission from the au- 
thorities of the town. 

The laws of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, of 1815, and in the Revised Sta- 
tutes of 1855, exclude negroes from 
the militia of the State. 

We refer to these acts to show that 
even the New England States did not 
regard negroes as forming any part of 
the sovereignty of the State. They 
were ever looked upon as an inferior 
race, not entitled to equality, in any 
sense, with the white race, until the 
unhappy people of these New England 
States became demented through fana- 
ticism. While reason and common 
sense guided their action, they adher- 
ed faithfully enough to the grand idea 
of white supremacy, on which this gov- 
ernment was based. The precise doc- 
trines of the Dred Scott decision were 
affirmed by the Chief Justices of Con- 
necticut more than twenty years be- 
fore Judge Taney’s decision, The point 
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came before the Court of the State of 
Connecticut, in the case of Prudence 
Crandall, who was indicted for violat- 
ing the law forbidding the instruction 
of negroes not residents of the State. 
The counsel for defence raised the point 
that the law was a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States; that 
the negroes, instructed by the said 
Prudence Crandall, were citizens of 
other States, and therefore entitled to 
the rights and privileges of citizens of 
the United States, in the State of Con- 
necticut. But Chief Justice Dagget 
decided that negroes were not “ citi- 
zens,” within the meaning of that word 
in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Chancellor Kent, in his Commenta- 
ries, declares that, with the exception 
of Maine, negroes were not held to be 
citizens, nor entitled to the civil and 
political rights of white men in any 
State in the Union. At the date of 
Chancellor’s Kent’s writing, a negro 
in Maine was as great a curiosity as 
a live ourang-outang is in this country 
at the present time. The people there 
could have had no practical idea of the 
irredeemable curse of the spread of 
mongrelism, which is certain to follow 
the elevation of negroes to an equality 
of whites before the law. Civil dis- 
ability of negroes was the nniversal 
precautionary rule of these States, to 
prevent the vice, disease, and pauper- 
ism, which inevitably follow hybridism 
from the mixture of the white and 
black races. The word “ citizen,” and 
the word “ sovereignty,” at the period 
of the foundation of the Government, 
applied exclusively to white men, and 
to the “ posterity” of white men. On 
this basis the Union was formed ; on 
this basis the Union must stand, if it 

stand at all, Whenever one portion 
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of the States succeeds in dragging the 
Federal Government off of this basis, 
and incorporate negro sovereignty 
with the white, the remaining portion 
will be relieved of all obligation of 
adhering to their share of the original 
compact. Indeed the Union would be 
dissolved, and the onus of dissolution 
would be on the heads of those States 
which dragged in this contraband ele. 
ment of negro sovereignty, and en- 
grafted it upon the white stock. A 
State, being a sovereign body, can, of 
course, make whatever change in its 
Constitution and laws it pleases in re- 
lation to its citizenship. It can, if it 
so choose, elevate negroes to equality 
with whites, but only within its own 
boundaries, It cannot compel any 
other State to make negroes citizens, 
and least of all can it force negro so- 
vereiguty to become a constituent ele- 
ment of the Government of the Union, 
That Government is the common pro- 
perty of all the States—it is the joint 
agent of all the States. The terms 
and conditions, the extent and limita- 
tions of that agency, are definitely 
fixed in the Constitution. The attempt 
to engraft negro sovereignty upon that 
instrument is revolutionary, and, if 
successful, is the overthrow of the Go- 
vernment of the Union, in its most vi- 
tal part, even in the constituent ele- 
ments of its sovereignty: It is the clear 
right of Massachusetts to live on what- 
ever terms of intimacy with negroes 
she pleases. Once she had laws pun- 
ishing her ministers with hard labor 
in the common jail for marrying ne- 
¢roes and whites ; now, if she pleases, 
she may make laws to punish them 
for refusing to marry negroes and 
whites. But should she attempt to 
force her new miscegenation principles 
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upon any other State, that State would 
have the right to resist these embraces 
of negro sovereignty at the point of 
the bayonet. Or should this State of 
Massachusetts, by banding other 
States with her, seize, or in any way 
get hold of the Federal Government, 
and attempt to force negro sovereignty 
into that general agency for the States, 
every State, that so pleased, would 
have the clear right to take up arms 
to defend itself from this offensive and 
revolutionary heresy of negro sove- 
reignty. It depends entirely upon its 
own sovereign choice, whether it would 
fall quietly into the embraces of mis- 
cegenation, or resist them by the whole 
force of the State. 

From the foundation of the Confede- 
racy, down to the election of Lincoln, 


there was never a respectable body of 
men in our country to dispute the 


soundness of this position. The Dem- 
ocratic party, especially, has, through 
a history of more than seventy years, 
been a tenacious advocate of the strict- 
est adherence to the letter and spirit 
of this Constitutional doctrine of white 
sovereignty and of negro subordination. 
It has always held that any attempt 
to incorporate negro sovereignty with 
federal legislation, was revolutionary 
in its character, and must result in 
dissolving the constituent elements of 
the Federal agency. In a word, dis- 
solving the Union. There the Demo- 
cratic party has stood all through, a 
proud, a triumphant history ; and there 
it must stand for the future, or lose its 
identity, and break like a bubble into 
this black and sluggish pool of miscé- 
genated Republicanism. 

Some men, calling themselves Dem- 
ocrats, whether from ignorance or 
treachery we shall not stop to inquire, 
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tell us that “it is sound policy to ig- 
nore the negro question altogether.” 
The answer is short and conclusive— 
that the question of negro sovereignty 
was never raised by the Democratic 
party ; but being raised, it is the busi- 
ness of the Democracy to lay it. Itis 
the mission of Democracy to preserve 
this Government intact upon its origi- 
nal foundations of white sovereignty ; 
and whenever an effort is made to drag 
it off from this basis, on to that of a 
black, a mixed, or mongrel sovereign- 
ty, the party cannot, without eternal 
shame, surrender to this new and de- 
grading African element. That is our 
answer to these gentlemen of easy po- 
litical virtue, who would use the Dem- 
ocratic party as a mere machine for 
official plunder, without reference to 
the great fundamental principles on 
which this Union was founded. We 
stick to the bond. It is not what indi- 
vidual prejudices, not what specula- 
tive morality may dictate, but what 
the Constitution allows, that must for- 
ever control our political action. — 
And this is our position none the 
less, since the so-called amendment 
to the Constitution by resolution of 
Congress.’ No matter how many State 
Legislatnres may confirm it, it is still 
no amendment to the Constitution, for 
the simple reason that the subject mat- 
ter of the resolution was never in the 
Constitution. It never belonged to 
the Constitution. The Constitution 
may be amended by a vote of three- 
quarters of the States, in any matter 
that was delegated by the States to 
the Federal Government ; but in no- 
thing else. Common sense ought to 
teach every man that the Constitution 
cannot be amended in what does not 
belong to it. This is not an amend- 
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ment, it is a subversion. If under the 
title of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion three quarters of the States may 
take away the property of the other 
quarter, they may just, as easily take 
away the wives and daughters, nay, 
even the lives of all the inhabitants of 
the remaining States. Had we a fa- 
ther or a brother, who believed that 
this impudent Abolition dodge was 
really an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and we were sure that he was 
neither a fool nor a rascal, we would 
send him to the insane asylum as a lu- 
natic! There are but two classes of 


persons who will claim that this late 
farce is an amendment to the Consti- 
tution—one of these deserves to be 
cured, and the other to be flogged / 
But, regardless of all this stupen- 


dous folly, the true Democracy will 
still cling to the glorious old Consti- 
tution, with a heart ever hopeful of 
being able to reinstate it as the bond 
of Union between all these States. 
But there are no just grounds for such 
hope except in a firm adherence to the 
original idea of white supremacy and 
negro subordination. If the Union 
stands at all, it must be upon its ori- 
ginal basis. If it stands at all, the 
negro must be left where God and the 
Constitution placed him. To make 
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him a constituent element of the Fe- 
deral government, is to overthrow and 
destroy the character of citizenship 
under the Constitution—is not to amend, 
but to destroy, the Constitution. When 
the Federal administration undertakes 
to say what shall be the status of the 
negro in the States, especially when 
it pretends to alter the status of the 
negro, in violation of the Constitution 
of the States, and of the United States, 
it is time for every State to put, and 
to keep itself, in a defensive attitude. 
The Federal administration has no 
more right to force the people of the 
States to free their negroes than it has 
to compel them to marry negroes. 

The only hope of liberty on this 
continent is in a firm adherence of the 
States to their own perfect euntrol of 
all such matters. Give not an inch of 
the reserved State powers to the Fe- 
deral administration. Not an inch! 
Better a thousand times that every of- 
ficer of the Federal administration 
should lose his head, than the States 
should yield the smallest fraction of 
their sovereign rights. When the 
heads of usurpers and tyrants and the 
rights of States come in collison, the 
conflict ought to be neither a long nor 
a doubtful one. 





THE SNOW-FLAKE. 


A snow-flake lit, in falling fast, 
On Helen’s breast so dear ; 

Finding its whiteness all surpast, 
It melted to a tear. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Iris not surprising that the masses do 
not clearly understand the difference 
between Government and Administra- 
tion, since it is evident that neither 
the President nor a majority of both 
Houses of Congress understand it. 
Or, if they do understand it, we must 
hold them to be the greatest villains 
and impostors the world ever saw. To 
get a correct view of the subject, let 
us define the three principal kinds of 
government established among popu- 
lations. 

First, there is the pure monarchy— 
- monos krateo—the government of one 
man. In this form, the government 
and the administration are one and the 
same. The governing power is alone 
in the monarch, who administers it 
himself. 

Second, there is the aristocracy— 
aristot krateo—the guvernment of a se- 
lect or privileged few. In this form, 
there is a distinction between the gov- 
ernment and the administration, All 
the powers of State reside in a class ; 
in the lords, nobles, &. The govern- 
ment is in these, but the king and his 
ministers administer it. 

Third, the democracy—demos krateo 
—the government of the people. Here 
the distinction between government 
and administration is wide and com- 
plete. The people are the government; 
the sovereign ; and the administration 
is only their servant, or the agent of 
their powers. 

In a democracy, however, the gov- 
ernment is not in all the people, that 
is, not in all the human beings who 


live within its jurisdiction. For in- 
stance, women and aliens, and negroes, 
are not included in the government of 
this country. They do not form a part 
of the constituent element of its sove- 
reignty. A government which was in 
all the people would be a panocracy— 
pan krateo. The object of the Repub- 
lican party appears to be to extend 
the area of sovereignty so as to make 
it embrace negroes. They do not go 
so far as to include women and aliens, 
but only negroes. We are told that all 
this country lacked to make it the 
most perfect and glorious government 
on earth, was the addition of negroes 
to the constituent element of its sove 
reignty. Upon white aliens and wo- 
men they do not propose to bestow 
this new distinction. All white male 
citizens and negroes, they wish to con- 
stitute the government. When they 
accomplish this proud aim, the gov- 
ernment will be neither a democracy 
nor a panocracy, but, ul.imately, a 
muleocracy, or @ government of hy- 
brids. A nation of human mules is 
the delightful dream of these madmen. 
The end would be that a mulatto, or a 
full-blooded negro could be eligible to 
the office of President. So a majority 
of both Houses of Congress, and of 
the Supreme Court, might be negroes. 
Then the administration of the gov- 
ernment would be wholly in the hands 
of negroes. The theory of the Mas- 
sachusetts, or the New England school 
of politicians, is that this will never 
be a free country until negroes are ad- 
mitted to all the rights of citizenship. 
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This school is already in a majority in 
Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Michigan, and lowa, 
All the other States are still at heart 
Democratic, and therefore not, as yet, 
negroized. But should the Democratic 
party continue in the dubitant or cow- 
ardly policy it has followed for the last 
four years, @ majority of the remain- 
ing States of the North will fall into 
the gulf of miscegenation, and at no 
remote day the Government would be- 
come a muleocracy and the administra- 
tion, by the dominance of Massachu- 
setts’ preference, one of negroes and 
mulattoes. Shocking as this idea may 
be, it is not so disgusting to a majori- 
ty of the people in the above-named 
States as Abolitionism was, even to 
them, thirty years ago. Thirty years 
ago it was not very safe for Abolition- 
ism to rear its head very prominently 
even in one of these States. But at the 
present time a muleocracy, or a negro 
administration, may be advocated with 
approval in the churches, school-hous- 
es, and lecture-rooms of all these States. 
An itinerant female, by the name 
of Dickinson, not long ago, declared 
to an immense crowd in the Cooper In- 
stitute, amidst thundering applause, 
that the time must come when a negro 
may sit in the seat of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. Already we 
see her prediction half fulfilled; that 
is, we see that late honored chair filled 
by a white man of negro principles. 
The administration of the Government, 
at the present time, is in the hands of 
white men with negro principles, with 
a decided preponderating leaning to 
the negro side. As yet the govern- 
ment is white, but the administration 
is black. It could scarcely be blacker 
if it were in the hands of the negroes 
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themselves. The idea of Mr. Lincoln 


and his partizans, that government and 
administration are one and the same, 
is entirely worthy of the stupidity of 
negroes. 

Mr. Hamilton, in No. 71 of the Fede- 
ralist, says: 


“The administration of government, in 
its largest sense, comprehends all the ope- 
rations of the body politic, whether legisla- 
tive, executive, or judiciary ; but in its most 
usual, and perhaps in its most precise signi- 
fication, it is limited to executive details, and 
falls peculiarly within the province of the 
executive department. ‘The actual conduct 
of foreign negotiations, the preparatory plans 
of finance, the application and disbursement 
of public moneys in conformity to the gene- 
ral appropriations of the legislature, the ar- 
rangement of the army and navy, the direc- 
tion of the operations of war; these and 
other matters of a like nature, constitute 
what seems to be most properly understood 
by the administration of government.” 


This definition of administration is 
correct. In no sense whatever does 
it mean government, except in an ab- 
solute monarchy. In our system, the 
whole Federal organization is, in no 
sense, a government; it is simply an 
administration. Lincoln and his party 
are working to change administration 
into government. The government is 
in “the people of the several States.” 
The administration is striving to wrest 
the government from the people and fix 
itin itself. This is not only revolution, 
but if enforced by arms, as Lincoln is 
doing even in the northern States, it is 
treason, and the just penalty death. 
There is not a single northern State 
in which Mr. Lincoln may not be ar- 
rested and tried for treason ; for hav- 
ing overthrown the Constitution and 
laws of the State by military power. 
His whole system of provost marshals 
and military commissions, backed by 
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armed force in these otherwise peace- 
ful States, is an overthrow of the gov- 
ernment of these States It is an ac- 
complished war upon the sovereignty 
of these States ; just as much so as if 
the same crime were committed by 
Great Britain er France. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has no more 
right to assume the duties and func- 
tions of the State governments than 
the Emperor of France has. Much 
less has he a right to overthrow the 
organic and statute laws of the States. 
For what Mr. Lincoln has done in this 
direction, it is within the power of 
Congress to impeach him, and of the 
State governments to hang him. Not 
only him, but every provost marshal 
and general who has executed his il- 
legal orders in these peaceable and 
law-abiding States. As old John 
Brown was served in Virginia, so may 
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any one of these wretches be legally 
and justly dealt with in every State 
where they have suspended the civil 
laws by military power. The revolu- 
tion now going on to make adminis- 
tration government, if successful, will 
end the republic, and establish an em- 
pire. This the people of all the States 
may do if they please. That is, if the 
peopld of all the States should, by a 
fair vote, dotermine to change admin- 
istration into government, then the 
change would be binding upon all. 
But the administration itself has no 
power to introduce such a change. By 
attempting it, it is just as liable to 
punishment as any other great crimi- 
nal, or violator of law. The differ. 
ence between administration and gov- 
ernment is as great as that between 
grantor and grantee, or between a 
principal and an agent, in law. 





A SPANISH EPIGRAM. 


Que Fillis con tremore, 
Pong en su pecho flor. 


Ya lo veo ; 


Pero che esto astuccio no gea, 
Para que otra flor se vea, 
Non lo creo, 


That Fillis, when she wants a beau, 
A rose-bud on her breast will show, 
T easily conceive ; 
But then that this is not a feat 
‘To show she has a flower more sweet, 
I never will believe. 
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THE PEER AND THE PRINTER. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


CHAPTER X.—( Continued.) 


“To see me! Bless me !” exclaimed 
the tradesman, in a flutter of excite- 
ment. “Get me my best coat, Mrs. 
Guttenberg. Mary, tell the servant 
Tll be ready presently. His lordship’s 
own coach! Whatan honor! Thank 
you,my dear. Tidy my cravat a lit- 


tle, Mrs. Guttenberg. It’s all about 
Ill be conciliatory, 


you, Ambrose. 
but firm.” 

Firm! a tradesman with an earl ! 

“There, my dear, that will do. Am- 
brose, take charge of the shop till I 
return.” 

When we left the back room we 
found Berkeley and the lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment, a gray-haired, 
ramrodish individual, named Carden, 
chatting with Mary. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, but I have 
to go to the castle on a little business. 
His lordship has sent for me, and his 
lordship’s coach is waiting, and Am- 
brose and Mary will attend to you”— 
and with this off went the delighted 
printer, riding grandly for the first 
time in his life, in a coach with a coro- 
net on the panels. 

“ He’s in a doosid hurry, to be sure,” 
said Berkeley. “ Miss Guttenberg, the 
Colonel wants that novel I had yester- 
day. Is there a copy in?” 

“Two of them, Captain. 
will you have, Colonel ?” 


Which 


“Whichever you choose.” 

“Take care, Colonel,” laughed Berke- 
ley. “One is dog’s-eared, and the 
other mortally wounded in the last 
leaf. Now, the question is, dog’s-ears, 
or the veteran.” 

“The complete one, by all means, 
then.” , 

While the Colonel was examining 
some stationery, I took the Captain 
aside. 

“ Are you engaged to-night ?” I ask- 
ed. 

“No—at least to nothing which 
can’t be put off. Why ?” 

“Can you spare me a couple of 
hours ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then meet me at the Crown and 
Angel at seven.” 

“Of course, my boy, if it will oblige 
you. What’s up?” 

“Tl tell you then.” 

Out went the brace of officers. I 
went to the desk and wrote a note to 
Sharp, requesting him to meet me at 
the Crown and Angel at seven, if he 
were at all interested in a matter that 
concerned me very much. I gave this 
to a neighbor’s boy, with directions to 
hunt Sharp up, and get a verbal an- 
swer. In,about an hour the lad re- 
turned with the reply that he would 
attend to it. 
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Mary was on nettles all the time to 
know what was going on. 

It was quite late in the day when 
Mr. Guttenberg returned in the noble 
man’s coach. He was filled with news, 
and called me into the back room, 
where Mrs. Guttenberg impatiently 
awaited us, 

“T have arranged it all properly,” 
he said. “It was all as I conjectured. 
His lordship has been very much de- 
ceived in his steward, whom he has 
discharged. His lordship is very much 
hurt at what you said to him, but 
sends his regret at having suspected 
you even for a moment ; though I must 
agree with him that, under the circum- 
stances, the suspicion was not unna- 
tural. Of course I promised that you 
would apologize for your very rash, 
and, I must say, notwithstanding the 
provocation, very offensive words.” 

“This I cannot do, sir. His lordship 
was a party to the whole affair.” 

“ How unreasonable and absurd you 
are, Ambrose ; and after his lordship, 
a peer of the realm, has condescended 
to make the first advances, too. Hea 
party! Why he is perfectly furious 
against Mr. Osborne |” 

“Is he? Will he have his steward 
arrested for his attempt to fasten crime 
on me ?” 

“He has sent him away.” 

“He will bring him back in good 
time.” 

“Now, my dear boy, you surely 
won't refuse, when I’ve made a pro- 
mise. There’s nothing disgraceful in 
a frank apology for such words to a 
superior.” 

“True, sir; but here the apology 
would involve a falsehood. , I am not 
the least sorry for my conduct, which 
was proper enough.” 
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“Ambrose,” said Mr. Guttenberg, 
“T need not remind you that I have 
always done my duty by you. I have 
treated you like a son. Can you re 
fuse me a favor, and not only lose me 
a patron, but gain me an enemy ?” 

I was a little affected by this ap- 
peal, but none the less firm. I an- 
swered promptly : 

“T am grateful to you—I would 
serve you in almost anything ; but I 
wlil not apologise to Lord Landys, and 
certainly will never hold any inter- 
course with him. He is an unprinci- 
pled man, and my enemy.” 

“What nonsense ! He’s your friend-- 
spoke of you in the warmest manner, 
said you were a young man of the 
highest promise ; and even offered to 
have you appointed to a post in India, 


and to advance a thousand pounds for 


your outfit. A thousand pounds ! 
Think of that!” 

“Yes, for some motives of his own 
he is quite anxious to exile me to In- 
dia.” 

“Motives | What could he have ?” 

“T do not know; but I do know 
that he’s a scoundrel.” 

“Goodness ! the boy is mad! A 
scoundrel! An earl! a nobleman that 
will be aduke when his grace of Sel- 
lingbourne dies—a scoundrel! What 
folly! I tell you what, Ambrose, you 
are standing in your own light. You 
will be of age in a few days. I have 
the papers drawn up, all ready to sign 
and seal, making you a full partner, 
not only in the printing and station- 
ery business, but in the Chronicle. I 
had always meant you should share 
equally with Mary, as though you 
were my own son ; and now you mae 
me go back of my word.” 

“Jam very sorry, but I can’t help it.” 
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“Then there’ll be no Guttenberg & 
Fecit, I can tell you. No, sir! you'll 
be no partner of mine—no anything 
here. You shall leave this house. I'll 
have no further to do with you |” 

“Oh, don’t say that, John,” sobbed 
his wife. ‘Give him time. He won’t 
be so obstinate if he has time to con- 
sider.” 

I shook my head. 

“Pll give him twenty-four hours, 
and not one moment more. Let him 
make up his mind by this time to-mor- 
row. If he chooses to sacrifice his 
home and his prospects, and to repay 
me with ingratitude, all through his 
selfishness and obstinacy, let him do 
it—that’s all.” 

Off flounced Mr. Guttenberg into 
the shop, really believing himself a 
much-injured man, and I absolutely 
and positively heard him speak snap- 
pishly to a customer. Mrs. Gutten- 
berg cried, and pleaded with me, I 
answered the good old soul kindly and 
affectionately, but I was determined, 
nevertheless. Mary came in and look- 
ed on in double distress—a two-head- 
ed misery on her part—firstly, on ac- 
count of the general unhappiness, and 
secondly, because she couldn’t tell 
what it was all about. 

That night I went to the Crown and 
Angel, called for a private room, and 
directed the waiter to send in those 
who inquired for me. 

Captain Berkeley came in about ten 
minutes before seven. 

“Here I am, old fellah,” cried he, 
“in advance of time. Now, what is 
it?” 

“Wait awhile, Captain. I don’t 
want to tell the same story twice.” 

“A council of three, eh? Who’s 
the third ?” 
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“ Mr. Sharp.” 

“Whew |” whistled Berkeley. “Old 
money-bags, eh? This will be a queer 
confabulation.” 

“You won’t have to wait long, Cap- 
tain, for there goes the first stroke of 
my godfather.” 

The last peal of the great bell of St. 
Stephen’s was still echoing when a 
tap at the door announced the servant 
who came to usher in old Sharp. The 
latter stared in surprise at Berkeley, 
and then, recovering himself, said : 

“ Well, what is it, Ambrose? Don’t 
keep me waiting. Time is money.” 

“T wish the bankers agreed with 
you, old fellah,” said Berkeley, gaily. 

“Pshaw !” 

I hastened to prevent a threatened 
explosion by telling the story of the 
Earl’s attempt, as I had told it before 
to the Guttenbergs. I did not give 
my own history—it was not needed. 
Had I done so it might have saved me 
some after trouble. But who knows 
his future ? 

“ Now,” said I, when I had finished, 
“the question is—what shall I do?” 

“The Countess is mad, and the Earl 
is madder, and Guttenberg is mad- 
dest. Mad or no mad,” said Berkeley, 
“he wants to get you out of the road, 
for some reason best known to him- 
self. It is quite clear to my mind that 
if you don’t go he'll do you a mischief. 
My advice is, cut and run. What de 
you say, Mr. Sharp ?” 

“The Captain is right, Ambrose. 
You must leave Puttenham for the 
present, and quickly.” 

“But how, and when ?” 

“Atonce. Four wagons start for 
London at two to-morrow morning. 
One of these will take you. The wag: 
oner will not disoblige me; he owes 
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me nine pound five shillings nop’nse 
ha’penny. Youcan get into the wagon 
just out of town, and I'll instruct him 
what to do. Don’t attempt to leave 
the wagon for the mail, no matter how 
slowly you go. When you get to Lon- 
don—but have you any friend there ?” 

“Yes; one I can rely on, I think, 
Mr. Paul Bagby.” 

“Well, go to him, and keep quiet. 
Have you any money ?” 

“ About five pounds; that will last 
me until I get employment in some 
printing-house.” 

“Let me give you some money, or 
you may get into trouble.” 

Berkeley raised his eyebrows at 
such an offer from Sharp, and then a 
second time when I declined it. 

“Very foolish,” muttered the old 
man. “Better lean on a friend’s staff 
than be struck. by an enemy’s cudgel. 
However, I’ll give you a sealed letter 
to my bankers when you leave, and 
you must promise to avail yourself of 
it when you are in need.” 

I promised. 

“ Now, go home,” said Sharp, “ get 
what, you want at home; but don’t 
encumber yourself with a large bun- 
dle. Light load, moré speed. Slip 
out unobserved, and meet us at the 
Reindeer an hour after midnight.” 

“But this looks like flight, and I am 
not sure—” 

“ Not a word,” said Berkeley. “ You 
asked us to do your thinking, and we 
have done it. The enemy is too strong, 
and you must retreat. Leave us to 
cover your rear.” 

I could see nv help for it. It was a 
choice between going at once of my 
own accord, or of being kicked out 
the next day by Mr. Guttenberg. So 
I returned home, and when the family 
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had retired, made a bundle of a spare 
suit and some shirts, took the ring 
and other tokens connected with my 
history, rolled up Zara’s portrait, which 
I cut from its frame, and at a few mi- 
nutes after one o’clock, let myself 
quietly out into the street. 

I found the Reindeer. There were 
several large wagons in the yard. I 
was about to go to them, when some 
one tapped me on the shoulder. It 
was Berkeley, cloaked. He whispered 
to me: 

“ Keep from the wagon. We have 
talked with the wagoner, who will 
take you up at a distance from town. 
You know St. George Clyst.” 

This was a church on the high-road, 
nearly five miles from town. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, walk on, and remain in the 
by-road there. The wagon has one 
grey horse in the lead; the rest are 
bays. There are three other wagons, 
and yours will start last. When you 
see it approach the mouth of the bye- 
road, step up to it, and say to the 
driver, ‘fine night for arace.’ He’ll tell 
you to get in. Keep close until you 
arrive in London.” 

Sharp, who had come forward dur- 
ing the utterance of these instructions, 
slipped the promised letter into my 
hand. They both wished me good- 
speed, and I promised to write to them, 
and give them the name I should as- 
sume, for it was not deemed advisable 
to retain my own in London. We 
shook hands and parted, and I pushed 
on to the place of rendezvous. 

I waited at the spot pointed out for 
along while. At length I heard the 
jingling of bells, and watched first one 
and then two other wagons pass as I 
lay in the shadow of the wall. The 
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fourth, with the light horse in the lead, 
came according to promise in its turn. 
The wagoner was walking with his 
horses, evidently expecting some one. 
I advanced, spoke as had been agreed 
on, and was helped into the wagon, 
which only contained hay and a cou- 
ple of bags of feed. The train was 
returning empty. I buttoned my great 
coat closely around me, and was soon 
fast asleep. 

I waked up about an hour after day- 
dawn. We had stopped at a road-side 
tavern, called the Fair-Mile Inn, and 
here the wagoner secured me a lunch, 
The second night I got out of the wag- 
on before we arrived at our stopping- 
place, and took lodgings as though I 
were a foot-passer, In the morning I 
went out before the starting of the 
wagon, which picked me up two or 
three miles farther on. And this was 
the daily manner of the journey. 

On the fifth day after our departure 
for London, when within two miles of 
the town of Coppleton, the fore axle- 
tree broke short off in the middle, and 
our progress was suddenly checked. 
After a consultation between the wag- 
oner and myself, it was agreed that I 
should walk to the town, and send 
back a wheelwright. I did so, although’ 
Ihad some trouble to find an artizan 
disengaged, and more trouble to induce 
him to go so far. As I was now with- 
in forty miles of London, I concluded 
to remain in the town afew days to 
recruit myself after my five days’ 
shaking. Sol took lodgings at a quiet 
looking inn, sent for my scanty lug- 
gage, and bestowed it and myself in a 
snug apartment, where I passed a very 
pleasant night. 


CHAPTER XI., 

In which I find a former acquaintance, and 

make new ones. 

The town of Coppleton is of modern 
*growth, and owes its importance prin- 
cipally to its glove manufactories, and 
two large establishments for the manu- 
facture of chemicals. In the morning 
I took a stroll through it, to see what 
was most worthy of note. As I roam- 
ed up one street and down another, 
my eyes frequently rested on flaming 
placards, announcing that the theatre 
would open on the following Monday, 
with a new and efficient company ; 
and that the performances, by com- 
mand of his worship the Mayor, would 
be “Speed the Plough,” and “The 
Turnpike Gate.” I concluded that the 
performance would be as good, at all 
events, as any I had hitherto seen in 
Puttenham, and so I said, thinking 
aloud : 

“T think, if I remain here so long, 
Pll go. Why not?” 

“ Why not, indeed ?” said some one 
at my elbow. 

I turned. My echo was a broad- 
shouldered man, rather over the mid- 
dle size, with a square chin, large 
mouth, and deeply-set eyes. He was 
rather shabbily dressed in an old body- 
coat, buttoned closely up to the chin, 
trousers polished on the knees, boots 
long guiltless -of Day & Martin’s ma- 
nufactured lustre, and a hat garnished 
with brown on the edges of the crown. 
The presumption was that he wore a 
shirt, that being supposed to be a ne- 
cessary part of an Englishman’s ap- 
parel, but there was no ocular evi- 
dence of the fact. I made up my mind 
as to his profession, from his tone of 
voice and manner, and rejoined : 
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“One of the company, I presume ?” 
“Sir, I have that honor, My name 
is Fuzzy—-Qliver Fuzzy. You will ob- 
serve my name in large letters on the 
posters. I lead the business on this 


citcuit—play the Hamlets, Richards,” 


and others—and occasionally demean 
myself by assisting in a broad-sword 
combat between the pieces. However, 
that keeps my hand in for Richard and 
Macbeth, and ‘I dare do all that may 
become a man ; who dares do more is’ 
not Oliver Fuzzy. For all of which 
old Hare, the Gov., allows me a miser- 
able sal., when we are playing, and 
nothing and nopence a week when we 
are not.” 

“You have a prominent position, 
Mr. Fuzzy, and it ought to be profita- 
ble.” 

“*T do believe your grace,’ it ought 
to be, but it isn’t. We don’t play here 
till next week, and as I’m up in every 
thing we do for the first fortnight, I 
have nothing to study, and so I am 
roaming through the town, ‘a looker- 
on here in Vienna,’ cogitating on the 
ways and means of raising a pot of 
’arf-and/arf.” 

Here was a character, and 1 resolv- 
ed to study it. ; 

“Suppose you join me in a pot,” I 
said. “I have played a little myself 
en amateur, and have a sympathy with 
the profession.” 

“Willl? ‘Come on, Macduff’” 

“But you'll have to point me out 
the proper place, for I am a stranger 
here.” : 

“ Point |. nothing easier, as long as 
you'll point when we get there. ‘Ido 
remember me that hereabouts there 
lives,’ not ‘a starved apothecary,’ but 
a well-fed publican, who deals in most 
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your grace ?” 

“Lead on; I follow,” I said, catch- 
ing his humor. 

We soon found ourselves in a little, 
quiet ale-house, in an alley just back 
of a plain and dingy-looking building, 
which my companion informed me was 
the'theatre. By the numerous portraits 
of leading actors on the walls, as 
well as from its proximity to the play- 
house, I inferred that the place was a 
resort for actors and their friends. A 
couple of pots of half-and-half were 
soon foaming before us, and Mr. Fuz 
zy, blowing off the froth, and exclaim- 
ing, “ Off with his head! So much for 
Buckingham,” took a hasty draught, 
and replaced the half empty pot on 
the table. 

“With some bread and cheese, and 
a@ pipe to follow,” he said, “ this were 
a banquet for the gods.” 

“Wouldn’t a chop be better ?” I ask- 
ed. 

“Chop! if there be anything for 
which this house is famous, outside of 
its malt liquors, it is a chop.” 

So I ordered the chops, and while 
they were preparing, I asked him con- 
cerning the actors. 

“ A very fine company, sir,” said he. 
“Tt’s true that our juvenile man is ra- 
ther shaky—the Governor goes in for 
that line himself, and he’s past it now 
—fifty if he’s a day ; but juvenility is 
his weakness. Then he chews his 
words like Charles Kean—that young 
man’ll never make an actor; I know 
it. I’ve seen him. Otherwise the 
company is tip-top, for a poor circuit. 
Cripps is our low comedy man—more 
than passable; we’ve a very honest 
fellow who makes an admirable vil- 
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lain; and then there’s Finch—a good 
old fellow is Charley Finch—he does 
everything well, and has to do every- 
thing, second old man, heavy fathers, 
high-priests, eccentric comedy, and so 
on Then there’s myself—well, I don’t 
boast ; but I could have trod the Lon- 
don boards before now. Lots of city 
managers have made me offers ; but 
my health, my health, you see—here’s 
to you, sir ?” 

“ And the women ?” 

“The ladies of the company are cle- 
ver—one especially—Cecilia Finch. 
She’s a prodigy ; the best little juve- 
nile, the best daughter, and in cham- 
bermaids—well, they haven’t anything 
in London can hold a candle to her. 
Ah, she’s a gem! and everything she 
does is—done to a turn, I declare.” 

The last observation had reference 
to the chops, which the waiter then 
placed upon the table, and which my 
new friend attacked with a vehemence 
and vigor highly complimentary to the 
grazier who fed the sheep, and the 
cook who prepared the meal, not ne 
glecting his speech in the intervals of 
mastication. 

“We have a vacancy in the com- 
pany, though ; we want a light come- 
dy man. We had one engaged, but a 
screw’s loose somehow. I suppose the 
Governor will scare one up somewhere 
in time. And here he comes, and 
Charley Finch.” 

I looked up, and there was my old 
acquaintance, Haresfoot, in company 
with a slender, pale and gentlemanly 
old man. Haresfoot caught my eye, 
and recognized me at once. 

“Pray, my dear sir,” said he, shak- 
ing me by the hand, “ what lucky wind 
has blown you to our coast ?” 

“ An accident,” I replied ; “ but I am 


right glad to see you. You're the ma- 
nager, I see.” 

“Yes, and a very troubled one just 
now. The most unfortunate thing in 
the world. I’ve announced ‘Speed the 
Plough,’ and here my light comedian 
sends me word three days before we 
open, that he is laid up witha rhew 
matism which will prevent his play- 
ing for two months-” 

“Very unfortunate.” 

“ Unfortunate ! ruinous !” 

And here the manager fired off his 
peculiar winks, right and left, with 
startling rapidity. 

“ By-the-bye, are you up in Bob 
Handy ?” 

“T’ve done it a good while since.” 

“Do it again. I'll announce you as 
a distinguished amateur; give you 
every chance. They’re a most dis- 
criminating and fashionable audience, 
the wealthiest glovers in all England ; 
fine women too; set ’em all crazy. It’s 
a chance that only occurs once ina 
life-time.” 

I thought over the matter a little 
while. There was a love of the stage 
in me. I liked the experiment of the 
thing, and had never any of its rough 
experiences, and I consented. 

Mr. Haresfoot was in a state of de- 
light at once, and fired off his double 
winks more rapidly than ever. It wag 
arranged that I should appear on the 
Monday following, and if I made a 
hit a permanent engagement was to 
follow, at a salary about equal to what 
I could earn as a journeyman printer, 
with two one-third benefits during the . 
year. It was also arranged that my 
stage name should be Neville, that of 
Fecit not being considered eligible ; 
and as Mr. Neville I was formally in- 
troduced to Mr. Finch and Mr. Fuzzy, 
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-over @ pot of porter a-piece, which Mr, 
Haresfoot insisted on providing in ho- 
nor of the occasion 

General conversation ensued, in 
which old Finch bore his part, and I 
was struck with the manner and spirit 
of the old man’s remarks. He was 
evidently a man of education, and the 
style ‘of his conversation and move- 
ments betokened the gentleman, How 
such a man could ever have become a 
strolling actor was a mystery, and I 
determined to fathom it if possible. 
Finch was a stage name; what his 
real name was I felt certain I would 
yet know. I was not of a curious na- 
ture, in general, but here there was 
something that provoked prying. 


I pass over our conversation, As 


soon as it closed I accompanied the 
party to the theatre, where rehearsal 


was about to begin, and was there in- 
troduced to Billy Nuts, who combined 
in his person the offices of prompter, 
property-man, and wardrobe-keeper to 
the rest of the company, male and fe- 
male. 

The rehearsal commenced. As it 
was manifestly to the interest of every 
member of the company that I should 
succeed, one would have naturally 
supposed that I should have received 
every assistance and encouragement. 
But actors have a contempt, generally 
well founded, for amateurs; and do 
not believe that any one can ever leap 
to a position in their profession. They 
think that the only way to attain emi- 
nence is to climh the ladder, round by 
round ; a belief in the main correct 
enough, although, those who have self- 
possession, occasionally form excep- 
tions to the general conclusion. I 
knew of this feeling, and was there- 
fore careful to make no attempt at act- 
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ing during rehearsal, but walked 
through my part in the most hurried 
and business-like manner. Modest as 
was my demeanor, it did not save me 
from sneers and contemptuous looks 
from every one on the stage except 
from Finch and his daughter. Instead 
of daunting me, this put me on my 
mettle, and I took no apparent notice 
of it, much as I chafed under the ma- 
licious looks and words of my col- 
leagues. 

The announcement of “a distin- 
guished amateur, his first appearance 
on the regular stage,” set the good 
people of Coppleton in a fever of ex- 
citement, and to the great delight of 
the manager, every seat in the lower 
tier of boxes was taken in advance. 
The treasurer informed me as I enter- 
ed the theatre on Monday morning for 
the last rehearsal, that the box-sheet 
presented “a be-yu-tiful appearance,” 
and Billy Nuts said to me, as I came 
on the stage : 

“’Ere’s a go! Coppleton’s waked 
up! There'll be a crushin’ ’ouse, and 
if you fail after hall this blowin’, my 
heyes | won’t there be a jolly row !” 

When the night came, the little 
house was jammed long before the 
curtain rose, and on my appearance I 
was warmly received, my stage-pre- 
sence being rather striking, and my 
features prepossessing. But, to my 
utter dismay, a powerful stage-fright 
took possession of me; the audience 
seemed to be sitting in a mist, my 
tongue refused to move, and my knees 
trembled so much that I was scarcely 
able to stand. A dead and painful si- 
lence fell over the house like a pall, 
interrupted by a titter from one of the 
side-boxes. I was about to turn and 
flee from the stage, when I caught a 
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glimpse of the face of Fuzzy, mali- 
ciously triumphant, at the wing. 

It recalled my powers instantly. 
The stage-fright left me as suddenly 
as it had come, Through the part I 
rattled vivaciously, my spirits rose 
with every scene, never was I more 
mercurial; and every fresh round 
of applause gave me new spirit. 
The curtain dropped on the epi- 
logue amid a deafening shout of the 
audience, and I was called before the 
curtain (a rare compliment in the 
town) with the utmost enthusiasm. I 
was announced to re-appear in the 
same character on the Wednesday 
following, to the apparent delight of 
the house ; and the performers crowd- 
ed around me on the stage to offer 
their congratulations on my success. 

“Hit’s the greatest ’it, sir,” said 
Billy Nuts, “has ’as been made ’ere, 
by hall hodds. You're no hamachure ; 
you’re a hactor.” 

And Billy, in the exuberance of his 
delight, qualified his assertion by an 
expletive more earnest tian pious, and 
quite unnecessary to repeat, 


CHAPTER XII, 

Wherein Selgrove quite undoes the work of 
Coppleton, until we seb two Richards in the 
field. 

Our season at Coppleton was a great 
success, I became the fashion, and it 
was considered high fon among the 
glove-makers to witness the perfor- 
mance of Mr. Neville, “an artist,” as 
the Coppleton Journal observed, “with- 
outa peer in his line of business.” 
This should have been true, as Hares- 
foot was an undoubted judge of act 
ing, and as he wrote the puff and paid 
for its insertion, it was naturally to be 
presumed that such was his unbiased 
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opinion. But the plain truth was mere- 
ly that I was no actor at all, and owed 
my success toa fine figure, a rather 
handsome face, a strong verbal memo- 
ry, anda full flow of animal spirits. 
So long as I pleased the public, the 
manager did not care to enlighten me 
as to my deficiencies ; and because I 
pleased the public, my fellow-actors 
did not dare to; and so I believed 
myself to be a capital performer. J 
know better now; but fortunately I 
did not know then; and the occasional 
sharp criticism of the judicious few 
fell from my self-love as harmlessly as 
the rain-drops from the back of a wa- 
ter-bird. I did not forgive these can- 
did critics, nevertheless, for I believ- 
ed, as a matter of course, that each 
had an especial spite at me, and look- 
ed at my performance with the eyes of 
envy and hatred. 

I became intimate with none of the 
company except Finch and his daugh- 
ter, both of whom interested me very 
mu@éh—wonder mingling with tue in- 
terest in his case, and delight ming- 
ling with the interest in hers. Cecilia 
Finch was at that time about the age 
of seventeen, and though her features 
were neither classical in their outline, 
nor striking in their general effect, 
they were nevertheless beautiful from 
their sweetness when in repose, and 
their archness of expression when lit 
up by conversation. I have said that 
her features were not regular, her nose 
being too small and her forehead too 
high ; but she had clear, hazel-grey 
eyes, large and lustrous, and a pair of 
lips that were delightful to look at in 
repose, and were highly mobile under 
emotion. In general her manner was 
extremely quiet ; but on the stage she 
was dashing, without being bold, and 
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piquant without being pert. She was 
a deserved favorite with the public, for 
she had a deal of talent, capable of 
still further development, while she was 
respected by the actors in the compa- 
ny, and petted by the actresses. This 
popularity was not courted. She kept 
herself apart from the rest, and de- 
voted herself to her father, to whom 
she was a shadow—seeming never 
more cheerful than when with him. 

That Finch had been born, or at 
least bred a gentleman, I had no man- 
ner of doubt. His manner, language, 
and evidently liberal education, be- 
trayed the fact. It was not very long 
before I became sufficiently intimate 
with him and his daughter to gain his 
confidence, and, little by little, I ob- 
tained the leading points of his histo- 
ry. He had been the son of a 
man of wealth and family, and at 
the age of twenty had gone off to join 
a company of strolling players. His 
father, after endeavoring to reclaim 
him in vain, had left his whole estate, 
which was not entailed, to the young- 
er brother, and shortly after died, 
Finch married a member of the com- 
pany to which he was attached. This 
completely severed him from his fami- 
ly connections, and his lot in life was 
fixed. 

I should have said, however, that 
my intimacy in the company extended 
to one more. I became well acquaint- 
ed with Billy Nuts, necessarily ; for 
Billy was the ubiquitous and energe- 
tic factotum of the company, and whe- 
ther he prompted the performers, 
painted scenery, made properties, 
picked out dresses, or murdered the 
King’s English, he did it with a tho- 
roughness quite his own. I soon grew 
to be a great favorite with Billy, prin- 
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cipally, I believe, because I admired 
hugely a new scene—an interior— 
which he painted for us at Coppleton, 
and which, especially when we consi- 
der the scanty materials at his com- 
mand, was a really clever bit of art. 
Billy was full of stories, too. He had 
been nearly everywhere, had tried al- 
most every line of life, and had a yarn 
apropos to every occasion. I used to 
spend a deal of time, after rehearsal, 
in the paint-loft, where Billy, when he 
had nothing else to do, would patch 
and re-vamp the old scenery, chang- 
ing a worn-out English landscape, by 
the introduction of a palm-tree here 
and a pyramid there, with divers daubs 
of ochre and amber, into a passable 
oriental view ; and by a few upright 
strokes, surrounded by zig-zag lines, 
aud some harlequin patches of color, 
converting a plain English interior in- . 
to a Moorish palace. In all this my 
former intercourse with Paul Bagby 
enabled me to give Billy a hint or two 
at times, which seemed to increase his 
respect for me amazingly. 

Finch, who had a taste for the fine 
arts, used to climb to the paint-room 
occasionally, and there we three held 
confabulation on various matters to 
our hearts’ content. 

I had been about two months in the 
company, and our season at Coppleton 
was about to close, when I learned the 
cause of Finch’s continued melancholy. 
Tye poor man had been. doomed to 
death by his doctor, who informed him 
that he labored under a disease of the 
heart which might take him away at 
any moment. This was the spectre 
that haunted him night and day ; that 
clouded his life with a darkness the 
most terrible, and which neither the 
regard of those around him, nor the 
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affectionate ministrations of his daugh- 
ter could for a moment disperse. If it 
fostered melancholy, however, it begat 
gentleness ; and Charles Finch had 
never had a harsh or unkind word for 
any one, and never appeared, under 
any circumstances, to lose either pa- 
tience or temper. 

The very day after I had obtained 
these facts from Finch, we were in the 
paint-room, as usual, and I was sketch- 
ing out a scene in charcoal on a flat, 
for the use of Billy, when the latter 
said : 

“That’s a werry good idear, Mr. Ne- 
ville ; Spanish, is it not?” 

“No, Billy ; it isa sketch of a spot 
where I was bred.” 

“Tt looks Spanish. Lord bless you, 
we haint no scenery here can hold a 


candle to some in Spain. That flat the 
* Governor’s so fly on, I painted from 
memory, but it don’t come up to the 


real thing. If I could draw like you 
now, I'd show ’em some paintin’.” 
“So you’ve been in Spain, too?” 
“T was a walley, sir, to a gent as 
traveled in the Peninzelay—an’ that 


minds me of an event. I’ve been puz-. 


zlin’ my ’ead hever since you’ve been 
with us, about your face, which I 
know’d I’d seen afore—and now I know 
why. I seed a young ’oman as looked 
as like you as two peas—let me see— 
the matter of twenty odd year ago. 
My master, Mr. Teignham an’ I was in 
Cadiz.” 

Finch ‘started, and colored, for some 
unexplained reason, but resumed his 
self-possession in an instant. Nuts 
went on with his story. 

“One night, he sez to me, sez he, 
‘Villiam, we’re goin’ to the Consulate.’ 
‘Wery vell, sir, sez I. Ven ve got 
there I fuund he vos to be a vitness to 
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a veddin’, I seed the marriage myself. 
I didn’t know their names; but the 
young ’oman vos the von as resembled 
you. There ; that kind o’ startled look 
you put on brings her face back tome 
right away.” 

“What kind of looking man was 
the bridegroom ?” 

“ Vell, a tall, dark-complected man ; 
a leetle stiff, but a nob, every hinch 
of ’im, or I’m no judge.” 

“Were they Spaniard’s ?” 

“T think not, They vouldn’t ’a been 
married at the Consulate hunless they 
vos Henglish.” 

The conversation soon changed, but 
I thought over it for some tire. Was 
I always to be reminding every one of 
soiiie one else, and never to know even 
the names of the party to whom I bore 
so strange # resemblance ? 

Other matters drove the conversa- 
tion away from my mind. Our season 
at Coppleton closed, and we next went 
to Selgrove. We had no regular the- 
atre there, merely a temporarily-fitted 
room, used at other times for concerts 
and assemblies, spacious enough, how- 
ever, and likely to afford ample room 
for our audience. For although Sel- 
grove was a theatrical town, the resi- 
dence of a population fond of amuse- 
ments, circumstances robbed us of our 
power to attract. A religious revival 
had taken place just before our ad- 
vent, and the clergymen of the place 
preached furiously against the drama. 
In spite of the reputation I bore from 
Coppleton, in spite of the most flaming 
placards, and the most labored adver- 
tisements, our houses were meagre at 
the commencement, and fell off visibly 
every night, until an audience of six, 
all told, caused the utmost consterna- 
tion to both manager and actors, 
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Well might we be alarmed. The 
time for opening at Potterburn, our 
next town, was not for three months, 
and as allof us, except Finch, were 
rather improvident, there was but a 
gloomy prospect. Haresfoot managed 
adroitly enough, changing the pieces 
every night, and trying every expe- 
dient his wits could invent; but all 
was in vain. The theatre had been ta- 
booed, and the people would not come. 
The treasury was soon emptied of the 
surplus gained at Coppleton, and 
though half salaries were submitted 
to, the houses did not afford even these. 
At length a council was held to deter- 
mine some plan by which we might 
retrieve our losses, or fight our way 
until the time announced for opening 
at Potterburn. 

A most forlorn and distressed set of 
comedians, to be sure, gathered in 
council upon the stage one Saturday 
morning. Some had been confined for 
a week to a single meal a day, others 
were in debt for their lodgings, and 
none knew what to attempt. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Haresfoot, 
when we had all assembled, “ the trea- 
sury is barren. Unless some one can 
suggest a movement likely to be pro- 
fitable, we shall have to suspend our 
performances until the season at Pot- 
terburn opens.” 

“T can think of nothing but an emp- 
ty belly,” growled Fuzzy. “I’ve been 
living for the last week off a pair of 
boots, and I can get through next week 
on a coat; but I can’t eat everything 
I have on my back, you know.” 

I was aghast at this for a moment. 
I had read of people who had eaten 
leather and cloth in shipwrecks, but 
such a thing was strange in civilized 
England in the nineteenth century. 
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The explanation soon flashed over my 
mind that the articles had been sold 
and the money devoted to the purchase 
of food, and I grew easier. Then, as 
no one had any plan to propose, I spoke 
up myself and said : ‘ 

“Have you ever given an entirely 
new local piece on the circuit, Mr, 
Haresfoot ?” 

“No, sir, never. In the first place 
there is never any occurrence here to 
dramatise, and in the second place the 
London play-wrights ask too high for 
their pieces.” 

“Why,” I said, “the occurrences 
may be invented, and as for the piece, 
fudge something out of six or seven 
forgotten plays, give the thing a local 
name, paint new scenery, with views 
of all the principal places in town, an- 
nounce it with a flourish of trumpets, 
and the thing is done.” 

The suggestion was hailed raptu- 
rously by all save Billy Nuts. 

“ Hit’s all wery fine,” said that wor- 
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dessay ; but where’s the money to 
come from to paint the scenery? I 
-can’t daub up with nothin’. Prooshin 
blue and chrome yaller,-an’ rose pink, 
costs money. There’s ten pound o’ 
whitin’, an’ a paper o’ lampblack, an’ 
‘a pound o’ glue in the paint-loft ; an’ 
them won’t do. Mebbe Mr. Neville ’Il 
show us how to make paint, as he’s so 
clever.” 

“There’s a chance to get money to 
mount a piece,” said Haresfoot, “ tho’ 
I don’t like the way. You know young 
Phipps, the butcher, That young man 
is bent on making an Edmund Kean 
or a dudy of himself, and he offers 
twenty pounds to let him play Richard 
for one night. It will be a sorry ex- 
hibition ; but the money is tempting. 
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Still, Richard by Phipps——ugh |” 
We all laughed but Fuzzy ; he was 
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“True, Mr. Fuzzy, but under such 
circumstances, and on an occasion—” 


indignant. 

“Richard !” exclaimed the trage- 
dian. “Why, who’s to play Rich- 
mond ?” 

“We expect you to do that,” answer- 
ed the manager. 

“Me! I’m only to play second toa 
London star, you know.” 


“Occasion me no occasions, Mr. 
Haresfoot. Second to a butcher! Ne- 
ver! It’s a desecration of the drama- 
tic temple—an insult to the memory 
of Bill Shakspeare. My love for the 
glorious art will not stand it. Be- 
sides, Richard falls to me as the lead- 
ing man.” 


(To be continued.) 





OLD TIMES, 
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Old tiues are coming back to me, 
Like music o’er the bounding sea ; 
Old times! 
The merry times when I among 
The lads and maidens, gay and young, 
Went out, where joy its laughter flung, 
Down by the sounding sea, 


Old times, when I was free from care, 
And joys were scattered everywhere ; 
Old times! 
We danced away the livelong day, 
With now and then some childish play ; 
For ’twas the happy month of May, 
Down by the sounding sea. 


Old times, when boys could take a swing, 
With maidens in the pleasant spring ; 
Old times! 
When careful mothers were not by, 
To watch with a religious eye, 
The ‘vanities beneath the sky,’ 
Down by the sounding sea. 


Old times! I hate the present time, 
When every heart is watched for crime ; 
; Old times! 
Give me old times, when hearts were true, 
And fresh as sunshine in the dew— 
The times I came too quickly through— 
Down by the sounding sea, 
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“BIDE YOUR TIME? 


Ay! “bide your time!” 
So ever since the world began, 
Has said some cold and cautious man, 
What though the tyrants bow you down, 
What though grim Faetion frown, 
What though the sneering Error reigns, 
And vainly Truth complains, 
Brave soldier of the fearless pen, 
So wont to move thy fellow-men 
In stately prose or flowing rhyme, 
Now in abasement bowed, 
Jeered by the brutal crowd, 
Forbid both speech and song, 
In silent fortitude be strong, 

And bide your time! 


Yield to the storm which shakes the land, 

And sweeps the oaks on every hand— 

Bend, nn before it bend 

And wait the coming end ; 

Their way to crawling minions grant ; 

What though our Galileo may recant, 
Smit by the tyrant’s rod ; 

What though the traitors rave and rant, 

And boldly swear and say that they 

Are patriots who the land betray 

To ruin, and the laws to shame ; 

In all lands it has been the same— 
The earth still moves, by God! 


Free speech they now may erush by steel, 
By zope and lead, and grim Bastile, 


Free thought is a defiant crime— 
So bide your time! 


What! yield my birthright tamely then, 
Fetter my tongue and break my pen, 
For fear of those deluded men, 
Who howl to-day against my speech, 
As they to-morrow may at each 
Of those who hark them on— 
The mob! the horde of ready tools 
In tyrants’ hands themselves to break— 
The mass of vile and wretched fools, 
Who yet in sore surprise may wake 
To find their freedom gone. 
What! bide my time, and yield to them! 
Cast all my manhood down! 
Fling all my rights away! 
Not ior the glittering diadem 
A monarch wears! not for his crown, 
His sceptre and his sway! 
Ere I my honor so detace, 
Be false unto my name and race, 
Let loathsome death my glances dim, 
Pale lips, and paralyse each limb, 
That those who from my loins have sprung 
May cry—‘ Whate’er he said or sung 
Was said or sung because his soul 
Urged to the utterance ; no control 
Upon it save his own free will ; 
That failing, hand and voice grew still 5 
He left no work, no words but those 
ing his and freedom’s foes ; 
And this he left for brother minds— 
‘A freeman’s soul no tyrant binds! 
And, for defying fraud and crime, 
All time ’s the time!’” 
THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 
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JUVENAL’S SATIRES AND MODERN MANNERS. 


Ir may be something to surprise us, 
and it may be not a little mortifying 
to our republican pride to discover 
that, with all our boasted improvement 
in the philosophy of human govern- 
ment, it is fairly to be doubted if we 
have any profounder insight into the 
core of the Democratic principle than 
the wisest men had two or three thou- 
sand yearsago. No modern Democrat 
has written such satires on the preten- 
sions of nobility and kingcraft as are to 
be found in Juvenal, who wrote at the 
beginning of the first century. Take 
as an illustration the opening lines of 
his eighth satire, which have been 
thundering into the large ears of no- 
bility for nearly two thousand years, 
and on what modern page may we 
look to find the pride of pedigree ridi- 
culed with equal power and pathos? 
“Your ancient house !” no more. I cannot see 
The wondrous merits of a pedigree ; 

No, Ponticus—nor of a proud display 

Of smoky ancestors, in wax or clay ; 

£milius mounted on his car sublime, 

Curius, half wasted by the teeth of time, 

Cornivus dwindled to a shapeless bust, 

And high-born Gallea crumbling into dust. 

What boots it ou the Lineal Tree to trace, 

Through many a branch, the founders of cur 
race, 

Time-honored chiefs, if, in their sight, we give 


A loose to vice, and like low villains live ? 
bd * * * * 2 


Fond man! though all the heroes of your line 

Bedeck your walls, and round your galleries 
shine, 

In wax or stone ; yet take this truth from me, 

Virtue alone is true nobility. 


And where could you find better de- 
wocracy than in these lines : 


Hail! from whatever stock you draw your 
birch, 
The son of Cossus, or the son of Earth, 


All hail! in you exulting Rome espies 
Her guardian power, her great Palladium rise. 

That is the great fundamental demo- 
cratic idea, enunciated in Rome at the 
birth of the Christian era, with an elo- 
quence and a philosophy that has ne- 
ver been surpassed even to’ this day. 
Every way did Juvenal strive to illus- 
taate and enforce this truth, which un- 
derlies the whole superstructure of the 
democratic edifice, and which, with in- 
finite pains and experiment, we have 
been endeavoring to fasten upon an 
immortal basis! Alas, we fear in vain! 
For what does this fiery spawn of fa- 
naticism propose to do but to make 
Congress a king over a portion of the 
land, and lock it up with laws of its 
own, denying the inhabitants the right 
of sovereignty over their own institu- 
tions? What does it do but lift on 
high its black banner, inscribed with 
conditions which not only sunders the 
Union, but ends at once the republic? 

But let us return to Juvenal. We 
find him defending the ability of the 
people to exercise wisely the right of 
suffrage, in the following strain : 

Were Nero, Seneca, proposed for choice, 
What wretch would hecitate to give his voice, 
Had he the right of suffrage, (long lost since,) 
To the philosopher before the prince ? 

A literal prose translation of this 
remarkable passage would read thus: 
“ If free suffrage were given to the peo- 
ple, who is so abandoned that he would 
hesitate to prefer Seneca to Nero?” It 


“was a compliment to the virtue of the 


masses of the people of Rome, in the 
first century, which respect for truth 
might well cause us to feel some deli- 
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cacy in paying to the masses of this 
country in the nineteenth. No, were 
we Juvenal, we could not, without a 
lie, sing such good things of these 
people here, as he did of those old Ro- 
mans away back there, over the dust 
and doom of twenty centuries. Not 
the best, is surest of his election here ; 
but the cunningest man, the man who 
can spend the most money most adroit- 
ly, who has the sharpest knaves to 
work for him, and who is altogether 
least scrupulous in the rules of public 
and private virtue. He will be the 
successful man ; while the man of real 
attainments and incorruptible virtue 
has before him, we much fear, only a 
life of political failure. 

But we gather out of the Satires of 
Juvenal that, however virtuous the 
masses might have been, the politicians 
of his day were not much better than 
in our own, for in describing their 
whereabouts he exclaims : 

Go search the nastiest tavern’s nastiest hole, 

There shall you find his honor, cheek by jowl, 

With cut-throats, bargemen, vagabonds, 
thieves, slaves, 

Hangmen, contractors ‘for base biers” and 
graves. 

But, if Juvenal sang truly, such va- 
gabonds got office in his day only when 
the Emperor was himself a knave : 
But 'tis not wondrous, when the Emperor tunes 
A scurvy harp, the lords should turn buffoons ; 
The wonder is, they turn not fencers too, 
Secutors, Retiarians*—and they do! 

The alarming influence of wealth in 
our courts of justice has long been a 
subject of remark and of satire among 
our editors, authors, and reviewers, 
but nowhere has this modern evil been 
better painted than by Juvenal : 


Produce at Rome your witness ; let him boast 
The sanctity of Cybele’s fam’d host, 





* Names of gladiators. 
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Of Numa, or of Him whose zeal divine 
Snatched pale Minerva from her blazing shrine; 
First to explore his wealth the judyes haste, 


His honor and his honesty the last. 
* s * s * 7 


These weighty matters known, his faith they 
rate, 


And aquare his probity to his estate, 

Can it be possible that Juvenal was 
speaking of Courts of Justice in Rome 
two thousand yeara ago? 

But again, let us hear Juvenal laugh 
at the insane and immoral pursuit of 
wealth, which corrupted, and ultimate. 
ly destroyed the liberty of the Ro 
mans : 

But here, beyond our power, arrayed we go 

In all the gay varieties of show ; 

And when our purse supplies the change no 
more, 

Borrow, unblushing, from our neighbor’s store: 

This is the reigning vice ; and thus we flaunt, 

Proud in distress, and prodigal in want! 

Briefly, my friends, bere all are slaves to gold, 

And words, and smiles, and every thing is sold. 

Is not the laugh just as good for us 
as for old Rome? What is there, from 
manhood’s honor, to maiden virtue, 
ghat we do not sell? How much is it 
worth—will it make money? That is 
the great question! That blush of 
beauty on the virgin’s cheek—ask the 
mother it she does not hope it will 
buy her a rich son-in-law. Yes, she 
will sell that too! Ask the wife, 
whose husband is rich only in genius, 
and the nobility of soul, if she would 
not swap him, did the law allow it, for 
that coarse-haired Cyclops, who drives 
his horses, and lives in a proud man- 
sion upon the avenue | 

We learn from our great satirist 
that the ladies of ancient Rome, when 
fashionably dressed, were quite as near 
naked as it has been the custom of our 
modern belles to be: — 


Ah ! how shall vice be shamed, when loosely 
drest, 
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In the light texture of a cobweb vest, 

Thou, Creticus, amidst the wondering crowd, 

At Procia, and Pollinea, railest aloud ? 

These, thou rejoin’st, are “‘ daughters of the 
game.” 

Strike, then, yet know, though lost to honest 
fame, 

The wantons would reject a robe so thin, 

And blush, while suffering, to display their 
skin. 
* e s & * s 

Anon, from thee, as from its fountain head, 

Wide and more wide the raging pest will 
spread, 

As swine take meazles from distempered swine, 

And one infected grape pollutes the vine. 

And we, erewhile, shal! see thee lewdlier clad, 

(For none at once become completely bad,) 

That dire circle which in secret decks, 

With flowing bands their brows, with pearls 
their necks. 


We also learn that they had “strong- 
minded women,” and “ woman’s rights 
women,” in those ancient days, and 
they seem to have been very much 


such creatures then, as now : 


But she is more intolerable yet 

Who plays the critic when at board she’s set, 

Calls Virgil charming, and attempts to prove 

Poor Dido right in venturing all for love. 

From Maro, Meonides, she quotes 

The striking passages, and while she notes 

Their beauties and defects, adjusts her ecales, 

And accurately weighs which bard prevails, 

The astonished guests sit mute; grammarians 
yield, 

Loud rhetoricians baffled quit the fleld; 

Fen auctioneers and lawyers stand aghast, 

And not a woman speeks! so thick and fast 

The wordy shower descends, that you would 
swear 

A thousand bells were jingling tn your ear, 


To take the full force of this terrible 
satire, the reader needs to be told that 
Juvenal had been spaking of the hor- 
rors of a husband who had a drunken 
wife, 

Who poisoned all the house with vinous scents, 
And he calls what we denominate the 


“strong-minded woman” “more intol- 
erable yet.” It appears that this type 
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of woman used to lecture in those 

days : 

She lectures on the Kalon, and explains, 

“In good set terms” at large, the “‘ End and 

Means” — 

But should not she who makes a bold pretence 

To more than female eloquence ané sense, 

Abjure all female ornaments, and wear 

The coarse, short coat of a philosopher ; 

A hog, Sylvanus, sacrifice to thee, 

And bathe in public for the farthing fee ?* 
Who will say that they had not, in 

Juvenal’s time, the real modern wo- 

man’s-right lecture? We are pei- 

suaded that two thousand years have 

wrought little change in this type of 

womankind. Juvenal exclaims ; 

O, never may the partner of my bed, 

With subtleties of logic stuff my head ; 


Nor whirl her rapid syllogisms round, 
Nor with imperfect enthymems confound! 


Ask the husbands of our modern 
“strong-minded” what they think about 
it. But we ought to remark, before 
leaving this subject, that we are far 
enough from desiring to ridicule solid 
accomplishments in woman. If God 


’ has gifted her with genius, let her, too 


speak, if the occasion come. But the 
“ woman’s-rights” women, so far as we 
have known them, we grieve to say,, 
have generally possessed neither ge- 
nius nor modesty. And that, we re- 
peat, seems to have been the charac- 
ter of the same class in Juvenal’s day, 
against whom he directed this awful 
satire. ; 

The fashionable women of ancient 
Rome seem to have been a frightfully 
pedantic race, who gloried in preteud- 
ing to know more of the Greek lan- 
guage than they really did of their 





* None but men were allowed to sacrifice a 
swine to Sylvanus, or to frequent the public 
baths, . 
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own. Nor was this folly confined to 

young misses, for their mothers appear 

to have, sometimes, taught their anti- 

quated tongues even to lisp love in 

Greek : 

All now is Greek: in Greek their souls they 
pour, 

In Greek their fears, hopes, joys—what would 
you more? 

In Greek they clasp their lovers, We allow 

These fooleries to girls, indeed ; but thou, 

Who tremblest on the verge of fifty-eight, 

To Greek it still! 0, ’tis a day too late, 

Foh ! how it savors of the dregs of lust, 

When an old dame, whose blandishments dis- 
gust, 

Affects the infant lisp, the girlish squeak, 

And mumbles out “my life! my soul!” in 
Greek. 

We have hard work to persuade our- 
selves that these terrible satires of Ju- 
venal were aimed at society in Rome 
as long ago as the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era. They seem to .be aimed at 
our own times. At any rate, they are 
suggestive, to a disheartening degree, 
of the fact that society and manners 
have not materially changed in eigh- 
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teen hundred years. Reform in the so- 
cial and moral world seems not to have 
kept pace with the improvements in 
the world of science and machinery, 
New fields have been opened to the 
hands of man—to his physical enlarge- 
ment—while his brain and heart seem 
scarcely to have moved from the high- 
est points achieved ages ago. Indeed, 
in many things have we not fallen 
backwards? Are not the scales of 
eternal justice even and well-balanced 
between the centuries? Is God any 
more a respecter of ages than of per- 
sons? While we have gained so uni- 
versally on former ages in physical 
speed, have we not lost in mental gra- 
vity? Where shall we look now to 
find a Plato, a Socrates, a Homer, a 
Cicero, or even an Epictetus, or a Py- 
thagoras? We study these men with 


“wonder ; and we have none to match 


them. We are able to more than match 
the vices of those times ; but where 
have we the equal of their great men? 





EPIGRAMS FROM MARTIAL 


> ON SUICIDE. 


When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward creeps to death, the brave lives on, 


ON A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 


Fair as the blushing grapes she stands, 
Tempting the gatLerer’s ready hands ; 
Blossoms and fruit in her together meet, 
As ripe as Autumn, and as April sweet. 


ON A TRUANT HUSBAND. 


Flirts, widows, maids and girls, you so respected, 
That your own wife you utterly neglected, 
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Taese two great American States 
; are respectively the exponents, not of 
- the vulgar notion or stupid prejudice 
of North and South, but of opposing 
ideas and hostile principles. From the 
beginning—from 1788 to 1860—there 
has been a continual conflict, scarcely 
perceptible at times, at others rising 
into hostility bordering on civil war, 
and finally culminating at last, in 1860, 
in open, bloody, deadly battle, whose 
thunders have shaken the continent, 
They were originally settled by 
those, and the descendents of those, 
who were parties to the great civil 
conflict in England between Charles I, 
and the Parliament. There were some 
from every class in England, some few 
even of the Norman chivalry who set- 
tled in Massachusetts, but the domina- 
ting element was from that rugged, 
hard-headed, rigid, somber, puritanic 
middle class of English society, which 
embodied the old Anglo-Saxon élement 
that colonized Massachusetts, and real- 
ly embodied a larger portion of that 
same “ Anglo-Saxonism” than proba- 
bly remained in the mother country. 
So, too, in Virginia there were people 
from every class of English society. 
Some were from the puritanic element, 
especially the Scotch and Irish por- 
tion, but the dominating element was 
from the debris of the old Norman 
aristocracy, and if it could be traced 
to its original sources, it is probable 
that all, or nearly all, that is left of 
that once remarkable and powerful 
class would now be found in Virginia, 
The English aristocracy of to-day is 


almost entirely modern. Great num- 
bers of them, it is true, claim the 
names as well as titles of the old Nor- 
man chivalry; but the wars of the 
Roses, and the still more deadly con- 
flict of the King and Parliament, vir- 
tually destroyed the Norman element, 
and the debris of that element sought 
shelter in the colony of Virginia, or, as 
they themselves expressed it, in the 
“ Ancient Dominion.” 

From these conflicting elements have 
sprung the two great States of Mas- 
sachusetts and Virginia, and though 
the subsequent modifications of time, 
circumstances, and interests, should 
have prevented the present awful 
struggle, there is a certain consisten- 
cy, if not necessity, in this conflict. 
Massachusetts, though she had more 
to do with bringing negroes from Afri- 
ca than others, had few of these child- 
people in her midst, for it did not 
“pay,” and her enterprising traders, 
therefore, supplied other communities 
rather than their own with this species 
of labor. It did not, therefore, in any 
respect, modify the opinions or men- 
tal habits of her people, who, originally 
largely disaffected to the mother coun- 
try, and deeply imbued with the sense 
of personal liberty when they left Eng- 
land, can hardly be said to have ad- 
vanced in their political ideas when 
the Revolution of 1776 dawned upon 
the colonies. 

They were British Americans, pro- 
foundly disaffected to the mother coun- 
try, but not so in the light of princi- 
ples; and the most advanced minds in 
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New England had only reached that 
standard British idea that “ taxation 
and representation should go toge- 
ther.” 

It was widely different in Virginia. 
There was there a larger negro ele- 
ment than in the other colonies, and it 
had a deep and direct influence over 
the popular mind. Our opinions are 
the result of circumstances, moral or 
material, that surround us, and the ac- 
tual juxtaposition with a widely differ- 
ent and subordinate species of men, 
gave development to ideas in Virginia 
that might not have been manifested 
elsewhere for centuries to come. All 
who belong to the race or species, are 
“created equal,” that is, they have the 
same bodily organism, and the same 
mental qualities, though these may 
vary slightly in degree in some cases ; 
but with this same nature, itis a “‘self- 
evident truth” that they are naturally 
entitled to the same rights, &c. But 
this is so overlaid by accident, time, 
circumstances, political and religious 
systems in the Old World, that itis only 
faintly perceived even at this day, and 
the original settlers of Virginia had 
probably less conception of it than any 
other colonists. But the actual pre- 
sence of a naturally subordinate ele- 
ment of population served to present 
this vital truth, or fact—for our natu- 
ral equality is simply a physical fact— 
with complete distinctness. What 
were the petty distinctions of class in 
comparison with this great natural 
fact of race? What were family- 
claims, wealth, education, manners, 
&c., compared with this great fact of 
nature? What were the distinctions 
created by pride, vanity, &c., that se- 
parated the descendants of the Cavi- 
liers from their less favored brethren, 
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when compared with this great natu- 
ral law that alike separated both from 
negroes? What, in a word, were hu- 
man inventions, when contrasted with 
the ordinances of the Almighty Cre- 
ator? The result was that grand idea 
of Jefferson that all (white) men are 
“ created equal,” and therefore entitled 
to equal rights, which underlies all our 
political systems, State and Federal, 
and which some day must become uni- 
versal in the old world as well as the 
new. It therefore followed, from the 
presence of the negro element in Vir- 
ginia, that the descendents of those 
who in Europe had been the chief up- 
holders of aristocracy became in Am 
erica the authors and ¢hampions of De. 
mocracy. 

The grand declaration of 1776, which 
has made Jefferson immortal, was very 
imperfectly comprehended in Massa- 
chusetts ; but as both communities 
desired independence from the control 
of the mother country, they, and all 
the other colonies, united heartily for 
that purpose. Virginia had no spe 
cial disaffection to England, or rather 
to English rule, and really fought for 
an idea; but Massachusetts, incapa- 
ble of that idea, desired alone inde- 
pendence not of the English system 
but of Englishmen. Their mutual ex- 
ertions were harmonious, and even af- 
ter independence was secured, and 
Massachusetts had failed in the strug- 
gle to establish the British system un- 
der the forms of a republic, the good 
feeling continued until the end of 
Washington’s administration. 

The Government of 1788, or the Con- 
stitution rather, was drafted by Virgi- 
nia statesmen, and though the States, 
rather than the Federal Government, 
are the centers of our Democratic sys- 
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tem, save in respect to the Supreme 
Court, it was made to harmonize per- 
fectly with the Democratic idea, and 
the Federative principle was so clear- 
ly defined that it seemed almost im- 
possible that there should be any at- 
tempt to nationalize or overthrow that 
principle. But no sooner had the great 
Virginian, whose sword had so suc- 
cessfully established the independence 
of the States, been succeeded by the 
elder Adams, than Massachusetts made 
a desperate effort to overthrow Fede- 
ration, and to rule the whole country 
in the name of the “Nation” she de- 
sired to substitute in place of the Fe- 
deral Union of the States. True, she 
did not, as now, directly and constantly 
violate Constitutional principles, or 
resort to mere military power, but 
while pretending the utmost respect 
for courts and law, she sought by far- 
fetched construction of the Federal 
compact to indirectly accomplish 
the same result, and under the forms 
of law break down the Federal sys- 
tem, and build up an oligarchy under 
the name of a “Nation.” Mr. Jeffer- 
son and the great Democratic leaders 
of the day met this danger at the 
threshhold. Resigning their seats in 
Congress, they went home to their 
States, and, organizing the Democratic 
masses on the basis of the Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions of 1798, drove 
the Massachusetts party from power, 
and from that day the people of that 
State have been profoundly disaffected 
to the Federal Union, as well as to De- 
mocratic principles. True, the gene- 
ral progress of the American mind has 
reacted on the people of Massachusetts, 
and, compared with revolutionary 
times, Democratic principles have made 
considerable inroad on the old puri- 
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tanic notions, but the majority of the 
people of that State seem as incapable 
of comprehending Democratic princi- 
ples and the true uses of government 
at this moment as they were on the de- 
feat of the elder Adams in 1800. 

The State, as a State, has never fur- 
nished a solitary soldier to defend the 
country since. In the war with Eng- 
land, in 1812, they went to the ex- 
treme limit of Constitutional resist- 
ance to the Democratic administration, 
and had President Madison manifested 
the slightest intention to coerce the 
State into the fulfillment of its Federal 
duties, there can scarcely be a doubt 
but that this would have been seized 
on by the disaffected State authorities 
to secede from the Federal Union, and 
to form a separate peace with Eng- 
land. Indeed, had not the war closed 
at the time it did, it is probable that 
the New England States would have 
separated from the Southern and Cen- 
tral States, and either established a; 
New England Republic, in accord with! 
New England ideas, or formally re-: 
turned to that English system which 
then and even now dominates the New 
England mind. When Washington’ 
was menaced by the British troops, 
and the capital in the utmost danger, 
Mr. Madison made a requisition on the 
Government of Massachusetts for aid 
to repel the invaders, but even then, 
when the capital and archives, and 
honor of the whole country were at 
stake, Massachusetts refused to fur- 
nish a solitary soldier for their defence. 
The noble resistance of Baltimore, 
which gave origin to the far-famed 
song of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
like all other appeals of the time, fail- 
ed to touch the spirit or enkindle the 
patriotism of Massachusetts, and 
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though in these days of civil war she 
first spills fraternal blood in the streets 
of that same Baltimore, and next to 
“John Brown’s Hymn,” admires the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” in the con- 
test with a foreign invader she failed 
to send a single man to defend that 
city, and any one who then dared to 
sing the “Star-Spangled Banner” in 
the streets of Boston would have been 
arrested and locked up by the police. 

All along our northern borders are 
the graves of Virginians and Caroli- 
nians, who fell in 1812 to protect the 
common country from a foreign inva- 
der, and the homes of Vermont and 
Massachusetts from the desecration of 
a foreign foe—the very homes which 
in these days send their sons to dese- 
crate and despoil their own. What an 
astounding fact, to be sure, the graves 
of Virginians are found all over this 
broad land, who fell in defence of all 
the States, while not one can be pointed 
out of a Massaahusetts soldier, save 
as an invader of some of the States, 
instead of defender of the whole. In 
the Black Hawk, Florida, and Mexican 
wars, it was the same ; Massachusetts 
was not only opposed to them, but her 
clergy, her social influences, as well 
as political authorities, abused them 
all as barbarous, cruel, and anti-Chris- 
tian, and the State utterly refused to 
furnish a soldier. Even the regiment 
raised by the liberality and patriotism 
of some of her citizens in the Mexican 
war—that war which won a thousand 
miles of sea-coast on the Pacific, and 
the golden treasures of California— 
was left to perish in the streets of 
Boston on its return, by the city au- 
thorities, and its worn and mangled 
heroes were only saved from starva- 
tion by patriotic individuals. 


- 
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But the disaffection of Massachusetts 
to the Federal Union was manifested 
on a broader scale than this opposition 
to the wars of the country, and uni- 
versal sympathy with the foreign foe, 
whether British, Indian, or Mexican, 
That State has invariably opposed 
every acquisition of territory, and 
every increase of American power and 
prestige. When Mr. Jeffersun pur. 
chased Louisiana from France, her de- 
legation in Congress persisted in 
spreading their protest on the pages 
of the Congressional Journal, in which 
they declared that the Federal compact 
was broken, and it was wholly a mat 
ter of expediency whether the Eastern 
States should or should not formally 
withdraw from the Federal Union. 
The State Legislature passed similar 
resolutions on the annexation of Tex- 
as, and not only did their members 


of Congress vote against supplies to 
the armies of Scott and Taylor in the 
Mexican war, but sought by every 
means in their power to prevent the 
acquisition of California, New Mexico, 
&e. 

The formal nullification of a vital 
clause in the Federal compact, that of 
returning negroes held to service, 
scarcely needs to be referred to, for 
while by her “ Liberty” bills, &c., Mas- 
sachusetts has clearly and absolutely 
broken up the Federal Union, so far as 
she is concerned, it seems insignificant 
in comparison with her sixty years of 
disaffection and deadly hostility to the 
principles of our Democratic and Fede- 
rative systems. 

But stranger than all besides, this 
disaffected State, this puritanic and 
treasonable community, which inva- 
riably has taken the side of the foreign 
foe against the country, and steadily 
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opposed all acquisitions of territory 
and increase of American power, has 
at the same time managed to lay the 
other States under contribution, and 
through navigation laws, tariffs, fish- 
ing bounties, &c., draws almust count- 
less millions of treasure from the pock- 
ets of the people. The Federal Gov- 
ernment had scarcely gone into ope- 
ration when she demanded protection 
for her capital, then engaged in com- 
merce, and when this capital was 
transferred to manufactures, then she 
insisted on loading down the com- 
‘merce, and plundering the agricultural 
classes for the benefit of her manufac- 
turers. 

Briefly summing up her history, tt 
may be truly stated thus: She never 
fought for, for indeed she never under- 
stood, the principles of our Democratic 
system, but on the contrary has-been dis- 
affected to that system evér since 1800, 
and yet while refusing to furnish a sin- 
gle soldier to defend the country, and 
bitterly hostile to every acquisition of 
territory, and to every increase of Ameri- 
can power, Massachusetis has secured 
greater pecuniary Utnefits from the Fede- 
ral Union than all the other States toge- 
ther ! 

Such is the history of Massachusetts. 
Let us now examine that of her great 
rival, Virginia. Virgifiia furnished 
the three great men that may be truly 
said to have created the political coun- 
try. Washingtos, who won Indepen- 
dence ; Jeffersen, who furnished the 
principles of our Democratic system ; 
and Madison, who drafted the Consti- 
tution, and organized, or systematised, 
these principles in the form of the Fe- 
deral Union. 

When that Union was formed, in 
1788, Virginia came forward and gave 
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as a gift to the Federation the great 
Northwest territory which she had 
conquered from the savages, and which 
has since then grown into seven sove- 
reign States, and now contains a po_ 
pulation of ten millions of peuple. 
Without proviso, or terms of any kind, 
without exacting one ‘penny in return, 
in simple, sublime magnanimity, that 
grand old commonwealth gave to her 
federal sisters a territory nearly as 
large as the thirteen original States, 
and that some day will contain a hun- 
dred millions of people. Charlemagne, 
in the eighth century, gave the Pope 
a little patch of earth, which, as the 
“ Patrimony of St. Peter,” has immor- 
talized his generosity for a thousand 
years, but what was this in compari- 
son with the genérosity and grandeur 
of the “Old Dominion,” who gave to 
her friends and allies a territory larger 
than Charlemagne ever owned him- 
self? , 

As soon as the attempt of Massa 
chusetts to overthrow the Federal prin- 


‘ciple was defeated, and the Democracy 


came into power, Mr. Jefferson com- 
menced negotiations for the purchase 
of Louisiana, and the policy of the 
Virginia statesman has secured to the — 
common country even larger territo- 
ries than Virginia herself had con- 
quered and presented to the Federa 
tion. Either by the direct action of 
Virginia, or by statesmen of the Vir- 
ginia school, the boundaries of the 
great Confederate Republic have been 
extended to the Rio Grande and the 
Pacific Ocean. Virginia statesmen, 
or those bred in the Virginia school, 
have conducted all our wars, acquired 
every foot of territory, and built up 
the grandest power of modern times ; 
and during all these sixty years of 
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progress, and in the face of her own 
unparalelled gifts and magnanimous 
devotion to the common country, she 
has never received one dollar from the 
common treasury to benefit any class 
or interest of her own, Even when 
the surplus from the sale of the public 
lands was donated among the States, 
Virginia proudly refused to accept it, 
though every acre of these lands had 
been presented as her own free gift to 
the Federation. If her magnanimity 
was unparalelled in the original gift, 
how shall we find terms to express our 
reverence for such virtuous abnega- 
tion as this refusal to accept her por- 
tion of the surplus revenue of 1837. 
She was too proud, too virtuous, too 
true to the great principles of our Fe- 
derative system ever to become, even 
in form, the dependent or stipendiary 
of the Federal Government, even in a 
case where she herself had given all 
of that which she was now offered a 
part of. In truth, Virginia is so rich 
in the great .history of the past, so 
prolific in the unequalled warriors and 
statesmen she has given to the com- 
mon country, and so magnanimous in 
all her dealings with her Federal sis- 
ters, that this refusal to accept the 
share offered her of the surplus reve- 
nue in 1837, is perhaps appreciated by 
few, but in view of all the circum- 
stances, her original gift of these lands, 
&c., it was the grandest manifestation 
of public virtue the world ever saw. 
Such, briefly condensed, is the his- 
tory of Virginia, and such the result 
of the Virginia school of statesman- 
ship. While Massachusetts never fur- 
nished a solitary soldier to defend the 
Union, refusing even to send a man to 
defend the capital from a foreign inva- 
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der ; while opposed to its own Govern- 
ment in every war waged by that Gov- 
ernment ; and while studiously and 
always opposed to every acquisition 
of territory, and to every increase of 
American power, it has drawn more 
money and reaped greater pecuniary 
benefits from the Federal Union of the 
States than all the other States com- 
bined. 

Virginia, on the contrary, ‘while ei- 
ther through her own, or statesmen of 
her school, has fought all our battles, 
and acquired all our territories, and 
built up this magnificent Confederate 
Republic, and moreover, magnanimous- 
ly given to her Federal sisters the 
great Northwest territory—an empire 
in itself—she has not permitted any 
class or interest of her people to take 
a cent from the common treasury. 

Is it, indeed, possible to conceive of 
two States or communities more wide- 
ly separated, or widely different in 
their history and bearing on the other 
States of the Federation. One, by her 
public virtue, magnanimity and states- 
manship, secured to us the United 
States of 1860; thg other, if she could 
have ruled the destinies of this coun- 
try, would have limited that country 
to the east of the Alleghanies, and 
built up a bastard nation on the ruins 
of Federation. 

The conflicting principles necessa- 
rily embodied in these two great 
States have at last culminated in a 
war more deadly and destructive than 
any other of modern times. The cen- 
tral or Confederate Government creat- 
ed for their common good, had been 
administered by Virginia statesmen 
for sixty years in that spirit, and for 
the accomplishment of that end, though, 
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as observed, Massachusetts had ma- 
naged tosecure special pecuniary ben- 
efits of her own, at the expense of Vir- 
ginia and the other States. But, not 
content with this,the vanity, egotism, 
selfishness, and malignant passions of 
her people impelled her to strive for 
the control of the Federal Government 
to pervert it into an instrument for the 
ruin of Virginia, as well as an instru- 
ment for the special bene/it of herself. 

When this common Government was 
created, negroes were in domestic sub- 
ordination, and excluded from political 
society in all the States save Massa- 
‘chuscetts. 

European governments, especially 
the British, had long labored to under- 
mine and ruin American institutions 
by abolition of the distinctions of race, 
and the consequent mongrelism of 
whites, Indians, and negroes; and 
Massachusetts, with her hate of Virgi-_ 
nia and of Democracy, and especially 
her semi-Britishism, at a, very early 
day became thoroughly imbued with 
the Abolition ideas of the enemies of 
our institutions. The mental activi- 
ty, restlessness, and intermeddling 
spirit of her people, had thoroughly 
perverted the “educated” classes of 
the Middle and Western States, and in 
1860, Massachusetts combined these 
States together, and under the form of 
law usurped the Government of all the 
States, with the open, bold, and avow- 
ed design of using its prestige and 
power for the “ultimate” ruin of the 
States south of the Potomac, or as her 
writers and public men expressed it, 
for the “ ultimate abolition of slavery.” 
True, her deluded and lunatic people 
did not know this, did not know that 
the “abolition of slavery” was in fact 
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the abolition of society, of Democracy, 
of republican institutions ; indeed, 
multitudes of deluded fools believed, 
or thought they believed, that to abol- 
ish the distinctions between whites and 
negroes, and their amalgamation in 
the same system, was a good to the 
people of Virginia. But they did 


“know that British aristocrats, and the 


enemies of our institutions for half a 
century past, had been laboring for 
this “ abolition of slavery,” and there- - 
fore it must be hostile to republican- 
ism ; and beyond even that, half of the 
entire wealth of the southern States, 
according to the census of 1860, was 
embodied in this thing termed “ slave- 
ry,” and therefore when Mr. Lincoln 
was elected, he and his party stood 
pledged to pervert the. common gov- 
ernment into an insjrument for the an- 
nihilation of something like half of 
the property of their fellow-citizens of 
the South, 

Yes, Massachusetts, first debauch- 
ing the intellect of the northern peo- 
ple, combined together eighteen States, 
stole the Federal Government by a sec- 
tional vote, and elected Abraham Lin- 
coln, who demanded that the States 
and people south of the Potomac, 
should submit to this “Government,” 
while they were pledged to pervert it 
into a machine for the “ ultimate” an- 
nihilation of half of the property of 
the southern people. But before they 
commenced~ their work of destroying 
the property of the South, they passed 
the Morrill Tariff bill, and sought to 
make the common Government a ma- 
chine’ for enriching Massachusetts, 
while impoverishing Virginia, Or in 
other words,a government made for 
the common gocd of Massachusetts 
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and Virginia, is perverted by the for- 

mer into an instrument for its aggran- 
dizement, and for the destruction of 
the latter. So stands the case at this 

moment, and so it has stood for 4 yearg 

past ; a million of lives have been sa- 

crificed, and six thousand millions of 

property destroyed to aggrandize Mas- « 
sachusetts, and to ruin Virginia, 


MASSACHUSETTS AND VIRGINIA, 
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Such madness, such crime is un- 
paralleled in the history of our race, 
and unless Providence abdicates its 
functions, and Lucifer hereafter rules 
the destinies of human kind, Massa- 
chusetts is destined to a punishment, 
sooner or later, more awful than even 
that which overwhelmed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, 





APPEAL TO PATRIOTISM. 


Ho, Copperheads! ye patriot bands, call statesmen to the lead, 
Trust not expedient demagogues, nor politicians heed, 

Nor follow cowards in the van, when principles they slight, 
But those who rather die than yield, or compromise the right 


We demonstrate a compromise is good for this effect, 

To fix a standard rule of right, though useless to protect 
Whate’er it makes, and fails to save, and conserve what exists, 
For in the end e’en life it yields to foes that still persist. 


It is not well, the guardians boast, of compromising trusts, 
Betrayed, pretending to conserve, for base and selfish lusts 
Of power and place pecuniary. The bold and open foe, 
No friend prefer, that fails the time to say the proper no, 


Whenever right defers to wrong, results are always ill, 

Reverse the cause when that appears, else take the evil still, 
Contend again with freedom’s foe, on lost conceded ground, 
Where freedom lived, where freedom died, the foe is ever found, 


What has been done can be again, with circumstance as fair, 

By those with equal faith and trust, resolved to do and dare ; 

Stand firm, with perfect truth and right conceded, though extreme, 
From compromising middle ground, where foes and traitors scheme. 


Marcellus Falls, March, 1865, 
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THE PROGRESS OF MURDER. 


THE PROGRESS OF MURDER 


Tats once terrible word, ‘‘ murder,” 
has grown so familiar that it ceases to 
startle us. It shows how dead the 
moral sense and how dumb the voice 
of humanity are withiu us. How our 
hearts have hardened, as if hammered 
onan anvil! The following case of 
the murder of a lad between fifteen 
and sixteen years of age, by order of 
wretches in Lincoln’s uniform, has 
been the round of the press without, 
so far as we know, arousing a single 
practical throb of manly horror in the 
sluggish bosom of the public. It was 
written by the Rev. Henry Trumbull, 


Chaplain of the Connecticut Tenth 


Regiment of Volunteers. We give 
the article entire in order that it may 
be preserved in the columns of Tue 
Oxp Gvarp, as a chapter in the history 
of this barbarian’s war : 

“Executions for desertion are com- 
mon now-a-days in the armies of, the 
Potomac and James. As many as six- 
ty of the captured runaways have been 
confined at one time in the provost 
marshal’s prison camp of a single di- 
vision. The “bull-pen,” as this enclo- 
sure is universally called, is a collec- 
tion of tents surrounded by a close 
stockade of pine logs twenty feet high, 
guarded ‘on all sides. Just at the right 
of its entrance, and outside of the 
walls, is a small log cabin used as the 
condemned cell. The man who enters 
that goes out only to execution. Sad 
stories of remorse and agony the walls 
of that low, dark, gloomy cabin could 
tell. Soon as convenient after a de- 
serter is arrested on his way to the 


enemy or the rear, and charges are 
preferred against him, he is tried be- 
fore a general court-martial. The de- 
cision in his case is not promulgated 
until it has received approval at the 
department headquarters. If a man 
is sentenced to death, he knows no- 
thing of the verdict until the order 
comes for his speedy execution. His 
suspense meantime is often terribly 
trying. Recently seven men, who had 
deserted together, and against whom 
the evidence was clear, were suddenly 
ordered back to their regiment, when 
they anticipated death. The command- 
ing general had noted a fatal error in 
the proceedings of the court, and had 
disapproved its findings. Then a man 
who had been caught actually outside 
of our lines, had his sentence of death - 
commuted to imprisonment for one 
year. These acts of leniency gave en- 
couragement to many a prisoner who 
had before been despondent. But the 
next move changed the current of feel- 
ing. A soldier arrested one day was 
tried: the next, and shot the third. 
Again, two men who had been tried 
four weeks before, and, from the long 
delay, now felt quite easy as to their 
prospects, were taken into the con- 
demned cell, and thence to the gal- 
lows. Two or three days later ano- 
ther, whose trial had also been long 
previous, was cut on guard cutting 
wood in the forest, when a provost’s 
deputy came, and putting hand-cuffs 
on him, led him back to that dreary 
cabin. Then the remaining inmates 
of the pen trembled. As the new vic 
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tim was led out to be shot, the provost 
called a bright-faced lad from the gaz- 
ing throng at the entrance of the bull- 
pen to enter the condemned cell. The 
lad’s face blanched as he obeyed the 
summons ; but he was only ordered to 
carry back the blanket of the culprit 
leaving for the field of death, and it 
was with a flushed face of grateful 
joy that he bounced back to the guard- 
ed pen, saying, as he drew a long 
breath, “I tell you! I thought they'd 
got me then. He was probably await- 
ing the,promulgation of his sentence. 
But the saddest case was the latest. 
A boy not yet sixteen, born and brought 
up in the upper part of New York city, 
was met in the street by a hellish bro- 
ker, and enticed away to Connecticut, 
to be sold as a substitute. He was 
far from being a bright boy, seemingly 
not full witted, but his childish ways 
were touchingly attractive. He said— 
and probably with truth—that until 
the broker led him off he had never 
passed a night away from his parents. 
Like a tired, homesick schoolboy, de- 
termined to play truant, he started to 
run home. Being arrested, he again 
slipped off ; but was once more caught, 
as he exercised no shrewdness in his 
flight. Being tried and sentenced to 
death, he was put into the condemned 
cell in the evening to be shot the fol- 
lowing morning. His boyish grief 
when told he was to die was heart 
rending. With unaffected naturalness 
he sobbed out his lament over his own 
hard lot, and for the dear ones at home. 
‘Me, so young, to go outside the breast- 
works, and see the coffin and grave 
there, and then be shot! I don’t want 
to be shot. Won't the General parole 
me?’ Qn being assured that his exe- 
cution was a certainty, he urged the 
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chaplain not to let his friends know 
how he died. ‘For they’d feel so bad 
about it,’ he said. ‘I suppose it would 
kill my father’ (For some reason his 
father seemed closer to his heart than 
his mother.) ‘I suppose it would kill 
’em all. They’d be thinking of it 
nights. Don’t tell ’em about it,’ 
“Once convinced that it was too 
late to obtain a reprieve—no official 
short of the department commander 
having the power to grant it, and there 
being no power to obtain it from him, 
and having cried his cry out—he quiet- 
ed like a weary child and listened to 
all the chaplain could say to aid in pre- 
paring him for the eternal future. 
Kneeling on the soaked, swampy 
ground, under the dripping roof of that 
gloomy cabin, in the dark and stormy 
night, he folded his fettered hands and 
said his evening prayer and commit- 
ted himself in seeming confidence to 
his Heavenly Father’s care. He could 
not read, but he had been taught in 
one of the blessed mission schools of 
New York, and appeared to have a 
simple, child-like faith in God. Prob- 
ably he had not been addicted to vi- 
cious habits. He said, when asked 
te way he spent his evenings, that he 
‘always worked in the factory day- 
times, and when evening came was 
tired and went to bed early” His fa- 
ther and mother prayed with him and 
taught him to do right. ‘If your life 
should be spared,’ asked the chaplain, 
‘would you love God and try to serve 
him?’ ‘Why, yes,’ he answered, ‘I 
always did love him,’ as though in his 
childlike trust he had no consciousness 
of enmity with the Father to whom he 
had been drawn in grateful confidence. 
After his first hard cry, the thought of 
death did not seem to occupy him. 
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“ He was too much of a child to fally 
realize it. Just before he went out to 
be shot he turned to the chaplain and 
asked, in boyish curiosity, ‘If I die to- 
day, will my soul go right up to hea- 
ven to-day? Arriving at the field of 
execution, he was not at all disturbed 
by the terrible preparation. He walk- 
ed up to the open grave and looked in- 
@ quiringly into it without a shudder, 
and then he turned to gaze at the fir- 
ing party, as though he saw only kind- 
hearted comrades there. He kneeled 
again to pray as calmly as if, he were 
- to lie down in his own little crib at 
home. Just as his arms were being 
bound a bird flew by, and he twisted 
his head around to follow with his gaze 
the bird in its flight as though he 
should like to chase it ; then he looked 
back again at the bright muskets, with 
steady eye as before. ‘Let me kneel 
on the ground and rest on the coffin, 
he said, as they placed him in position. 
‘No, kneel on the coffin,’ was the or- 
der. So, kneeling there, he settled 
himself down into a weary, crouching 
posture, as though he were to wait 
thus a long and tiresome time. He 
had hardly taken this place before he 
fell back dead, with every bullet of the 
firing platoon directly through his 
chest—three through his heart. He 


uttered never a groan, nor did his frame 
quiver. : 

‘Even such boys as that are here 
shot if they desert. But are they 
guilty above those who sent them 
here ?” 
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Comment upon such a horrible scene 
as is here described is unnecessary. 
The terrible story cuts through the 
mind of every person who reads it. 
The judgment of dispassionate history 
will be that it was nothing less than 
murder ; and yet it is but another il- 
lustration of the barbarity and demo- 
ralization of war. At first, there was 
a hesitation in executing deserters at 
all; now they are popped off with as 
little ceremony and thought as a sports- 
man would kill his game! War has 
demoralized us. It has blunted every 
humane sentiment, and left upon the 
popular mind a disregard of life which 
cannot fail to have a lasting impres- 
sion upon us as a people. The men 
who were guilty of this cruel and in- 
human execution would, no doubt, have 
shrunk from such a scene of horror a 
few years since with inexpressible 
loathing ; but war has changed their 
natures. The wisest mind is not able 
ta see where all this bloodshed will — 
end ; or rather what will be its effect 
upon the national character. As well 
suppose that a tiger who has lapped 
blood will be mild and - tractable, as 
that a people who have been surfeited 
upon slaughter will at once return to 
the ways of peace and quietness. God 
grant us deliverance from our cumu- 
lating woes ; but should such tragical 
scenes as this pdor boy’s untimely fate 
continue to be the order of the day, 
the time will come when the persons 
responsible for them will be as stubble 
in the flame of the people’s wrath ! j 
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READINGS FROM THE POETS. 


* While glorious murderers 
Destroy marikind, to form a tyranny, 
We'll destroy tyranny, to form mankind.” 
—Crown s Darius. 


“So speaks the fiend, and with necessily, 
The tyrant’s plea, excus’d his dey’lish deed.” 
—HMilton’s Paradise Lost. 


* Fear no stain ; 
A tyrant’s blood doth wash the hand that spills it.” 
— Carluright’s Siege 
* Tyrants seldom die 
Of a dry death ; it waiteth at their gate, 
Drest in the color of their robes of state.” 
—Alleyn’s Henry VIL 
“It is a vain attempt 
To bind the ambitious and unjust by treaties ; 
These they elude a th d specious ways ; 
Or, if they cannot find a fair pretext, 
They blush not in the face of heaven to break them.” 


—Thomson’s Coriolanus. 





“ Tyranny 
Is the worst of treasons. Dost thou deem 
None rebels except subjeéts? The prince who 
Neglects or violates his trust is more 
A brigand than the robber chief.” 


—Byron’s Two Foscari, 
**T ne’er approv’d this rash, romantic war, 
Begot by hot-brained bigots, and fomented 
By the intrigues of proud, designing priests, 
All ages have their madness ; this is ours.” 


—Lilo’s Etmerick. 


** War, noble war! when too far pushed is butchery. 
‘When manly victory o’erleaps its limits 
The tyrant blasts the laurel of the conqueror.” 
—Coleman’s Surrender of Calate.’ 


* Justice is lame, as well as blind amongst us ; 
The laws corrupted to their ends that make them, 
And made by Heaven to be a monster’s prey, 
‘That evory day starts up to enslave us deeper.” 


—Otway's Venice Preserved. 


“Yet I must tell thee it would better suit 
A fierce despotic chief of barbarous slaves, 
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Than the calm dignity of one who sits 
Ia the grave'senate of a free republic, 
To talk so high, and ds it were to thrust 
Citizens from the native rights of men.” 
—Thomson's Coriolanus, 

‘0, power, vilely purchased!—by the blood 
Of innocence—by treachery and murder! 
May Heaven, incensed, pour down its vengeance on him, 
Blast all his joys, and turn them into horror, 
"Till frenzy rise and bid hira curse the hour 
That gave his crimes their birth.” 

—Rowe's Barbarossa. 
*¢ So smooth is faction, and so great a liar, 
As that it never had a side entire.”— Daniel. 


* Avoid the politic, the factious fool, 

The busy, buzzing, talking, hardened knave ; 

The quaint, smooth rogue, that sins against his reason, 
Calis saucy, loud sedition public zeal : 

And mutiny the dictates of his spirit.”—Onoay. 


*Oh! think what anxious moments pass between 

The birth of plots and their last fatal periods ; 

Oh! ’tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Fill’d up with horror, and big with death.” —Addison's Cala, 


“They 

Can pray upon occasion, talk like Heaven, 

Turn up their goggling eye-balls, rail at vice, 

Dissemble, lie, and preach like any priest.”— Olway’s Orphean. 


When devils do’their blackest sins put on, 

They do suggest at first with heavenly show.” — 

*¢ For though usurpers may rule the while, 

The heavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs, ”_-Shakspeare. 


**Let such as deem it glory to destroy, 

Rush into blood, the sack of cities seek ; 

Unpiere’d, exulting in the widow’s wail, 

The virgin’s shriek, and infant's trembling cry."—Thomson’s Seasons. 


** Where cattle pastured late, now scattered lies, 
With carcasses and arms, the ensanguined field 
Deserted.” —NMilon’s Paradise Lost. 


**No blood-stained victory, in story bright, 

Can give the philosophic mind delight ; 

No triumph please, while rage and death destroy ; 

Reflection sickens at the monstrous joy.”—Bloomyield’s Farmers’ Boy. 


«Now usurpation, that eternal slave 
To fear, the tyrant’s greater tyrant, dyes 
Her thirsty purple deep in native blood.” —Jeffery’s Edwin. 
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HEATHEN GENERALS AND OUR CHRISTIAN MINISTERS COMPARED. 


A creat number of the Republican 
papers are raving like hungry tigers 
at Horace Greeley, because he con- 
fesses he is sick of the slaughter and 
desolation of this war, ‘The clergy, 


. too, howl like wolves at the bare men- 


tion of putting a stop to the horrible 
shedding of blood. What fiends! In 
all ages, even in those less civilized 
than ours claims to be, great and good 
men have depricated the existence of 
war as the greatest scourge that can 
curse @ people, The bad only have 
rejoiced in its existence. What a 
frightful picture does Pliny give of 
war! He says: “In time of war, 
justice and humanity are set aside, 
and rapine reigns ; luxury is set at li- 
berty, the most impious are in authori- 
ty, the virtuous are oppressed, inno- 
cence is destroyed; virgins and ma- 
trons are violated; countries laid 
waste, houses brrned, temples demol- 
ished, sepulchres of the dead erased ; 
all manner of crimes are committed 
with impunity. Murders, parricides, 
rapes, incests, sacrilege, are regarded 
but as common actions. ll laws, 
both human and divine, are trampled 
on, 4nd man seems to be governed by 
no other precept than his own vora- 
cious, unbounded will.” Such wasa 
heathen writer’s horror of war two 
thousand years ago. One might think 
that he had his eye upon our country 
at the present moment. Whata con- 
trast is the spirit of this heathen to 
that of the Christian clergy of our 
time. We should take him for the 
Christian, and these ministers for the 


heathens. The greatest of the Athe- 
nian generals, Phocian, did all he could ~ 
to prevent his people from declaring 
war against the Macedonians; and 
when some, who dissented from him, 
asked him when he would have them . 
make war, answered: “ When the 
young man shall become grave and 
deliberate, when the rich shall volun- 
tarilly contribute to relieve the neces- 
sities of the poor, and when the ora- 
tors shall refrain ‘speaking in public.” 
That is, this great and humane gene- 
ral would have them declare war ne- 
ver. It was his wish never to fight in 
an aggressive war. We look back to 
his time and call him a “ heathen,” but 
how much better was he than the 
throng of war-howling saints of this 
day! The Emperor Augustus said 
that “To render were a benefit; ‘it 
ought to be commended by the gods, 
and justified by the philosophers.” A 
philosopher having written a treatise 
on Justice, dedicated it to the great 
A4ntigonus, who gave the author this 
reply :.‘Thou art in the wrong, my 
friend, to make me the patron of Jus- 
tice, who, as thou seest, am now in- 
Vading the rights of others.” This 
king was a “heathen,” was he? Would 
to God that Abraham Lincoln .had a 
thousandth part of the divine justice 
and goodness of his nature. 
The great general Narses, who con- 
quered the Goths, and a great part of 
Germany, never gave battle to his 
enemy without passing the previous 
night in tears before tho battle—ano- 
ther “heathen!” The Emperor Theo- 
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dorus, whenever he besieged a town, 
gave orders to his army never to com- 
mence an assault until they had been 
before the place ten days, to allow 
them to capitulate, or to provide for 
the safety of their women and chil 
dren—Another “ heathen !” 

When Leosthenes had persuaded the 
Athenians to goto war, contrary to 
the advice of Phocian, he asked this 
great general, with a sneering air, 
what good he had done his country 
while he had been general of its forces? 
Phocian replied: “more than ever 
thou wilt, forI have allowed its citi- 
zens to be honorably buried in the se- 
pulchres of their fathers, instead of 
their bones being scattered in san- 
guinary fields.” Certainly these hea- 
thens lived and talked like Christians, 
while the Christians of our country 
talk and act like “heathens.” Some 
time ago a minister in New Hampshire 
received great praise in all the Repub- 
lican papers, for leaning over the pul- 
pit, and, aiming his arm like a gun at 
the audience, telling some soldiers that 
they must be sure and “shoot the re- 
bels straight through the heart.” Said 
Beecher, “ we want more bloodshed, 
Blood is the wine of the nations. God 
feeds them on blood.” This brutal sen- 
tence was applauded, even on a Sab- 
bath evening, in the Church of the Pu- 
ritans in Brooklyn. Again, the same 
“Christian minister” said ; “ A Sharp’s 
rifle is the true moral agency, the real 
gospel of freedom.” Still again, this 
bloody priest of the Temple of Mars 
says: “The peace-prater’s cry is ‘ the 
Union as it was’ It is a fool’s cry, 
and none but fools will utter it.” Thus 
does the pulpit not only sneer at peace, 
but proclaims every man a fool who 
sighs for peace and the old Union to- 
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gether. If this clerical blasphemer 
would read his Bible, it would tell him 
that “‘ whoso.calleth his brother a fool 
shall be in danger of hell-fire.” 0, the 
roasting which these pulpit demons 
will get when they go to their final 
account! The Rev. Dr. Bellows, a 
leading Unitarian minister, who is,. 
like Beecher, of the New England Pu- 
ritan stock, utters such language as 
the following in his sermons: “I as- 
sume that this is a war for the subju- 
gation or extermination ot all persons 
who wish to maintain the slave pow- 
er.” That is, all persons who believe 
in sustaining the Constitution as it 
was formed by our fathers, are to be 
“subjugated or exterminated!” That 
is a specimen of gospel preaching! The 
wretch has mistaken his calliug. He 
should have been a butcher in one of 
the meat-shops of the cannibals of 
Africa, Take another specimen from 
the Rev. Mr. Duval : “I sincerely hope 
that civil war may soon burst upon the 
country. * * And when the time 
arrives for the streets to run with 
blood to the horses bridles, if 1 am liv- 
ing there will be one heart to rejoice 


at the retributive justice of Heaven.” 
This was uttered several years before 
the beginning of this war. When it 
came it had been long prayed for and 
preached for by the clergy of the North. 
We ask the reader to compare the ex- 
tracts we have given from heathen ge- 
nerals, whoa lived before the Christian 
éra, with those of the so-called Chris- 
tian ministers of our day. These ex- 
tracts might be multiplied to the di- 
mensions of a book. What mockery ! 
what impudence! what blasphemy ! 
for these disciples of blood to call 
themselves preachers of ‘the “ gospel 
of peace!” Whatasin for any true 
Christian to sit, for even five minutes, 
under the preaching.of such impostors 
and hypocrites | 
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LINCOLN AND MAXIMILIAN, 


Mr. Lincoln, unhappy man, has seve- 
ral very big elephants on his hands 
just now, among which is Maximilian, 
the Emperor of the Republic of Mexi- 
co. Mr. Lincoln wants to recognize 
Maximilian’s government. It is most 
important, for the success of his own 
plans in relation to the subversion of 
the republican form of government in 
this country, that an empire should 
overthrow the republic of Mexico. It 
is not only important, it may indeed 
be necessary. For should the people 
of Mexico succeed in re-settling the 
republic on a firm basis, the Austrian 
principle of consolidated despotism, 
which Lincoln is trying to fasten upon 
us, would receive a death-blow here. 
An empire in Mexico is therefore a very 
essential companion to Mr. Lincoln’s 
plans. He is, by the force of his own 
designs, a friend to an empire in Mex- 
ico. Gladly would he recognize it ; 
but he hesitates. He knows that the 
masses of the American people are 
friends of what ‘is known as the Mon- 
roe doctrine. He fears that the Demo- 
cratic party will run up the standard 
of that doctrine, and rally the people 
so powerfully to its support that his 
adininistration will fall under the 
mighty pressure of that popular sen- 
timent. For the success of his own 
scheme, he feels that he must recog- 
nize Maximilian ; and yct, to preserve 
his administration from disgrace, he 
hesitates. The thing which he has 
made up his mind to do, he dare not 
do.. That which he has promised todo 
he shrinks from. He holds back ; he 


postpones; but he only postpones. 
The question is, will Napoleon and 
Maximilian be postponed? Will they 
wait for him to experiment in the busi- 
ness of overcoming the popular senti- 
ment on this subject? Maximilian’s 
temper is yet to be proved; but we 
know that Napoleon is not a man to 
be trifled with. Mr, Lincoln, there- 
fore, must recognize the government 
of Maximilian, or take certain unplea- 
sant foreign consequences ; and if he 
does recognize it, he dreads certain 
very unpleasant consequences at home. 
Mr. Seward’s genius for equivocating 
and deceiving, if we do not say for ly- 
ing, will be taxed to its utmost to get 
an extension of time in which to for- 
mally recognize the new empire. In 
the meantime his newspaper organs 
will take such a course as it is sup- 
posed will quiet the popular demands 
in relation to the Monroe doctrine. 
Somebody is to be cheated ; and that 
somebody is our own people. Mr, 
Lincoln’s great concern just now is to 
prevent that cheat from being discov- 
ered by the people, befor his plans are 
sufficiently ripe to enable him to defy 
their disappointment and wrath. 

In the meantime hundreds of thou- 
sands of the very best portion of the 
Northern people have their eyes and 
their hearts fixed on Mexico, as a re- 
fuge from the abhorred contact with 
the negroized puritanism which has de- 
stroyed our country. Led on by the 
thought of Mexico and liberty, they 
would gladly leave puritanism and des- 
potism behind them forever ! 

















—Miscegenation flourishes badly in Bergen 
County, New Jersey. A negro, by the name 
of Moor, for paying his suit to a Mrs. Van 
Horn, (white woman,) was lately tarred and 
feathered, and ridden several miles on a rail. 
When let loose, as he approached his home, 
his father came near shooting him for the 
devil. The women of the place have warned 
Mrs. Van Horn that she must leaye within a 
stated time, or they will give her a spring 
suit of tar and feathers also. Is not thisa 
subject for a bill in Congress? Will Sumner 
rest quiet under such an insult to the ‘ wrong- 
ed'race?” One of the editors of the New 
York Tribune has colonized Bergen County 
with himself, with a view, we suppose, of 
being a missionary among the Copperheads. 
This case, right under his very nose, shows, 
to say the least, but a very indifferent suc- 
cess in converting the Bergenders. 


—The following, from Punch, has a lesson 
for our negro elevators, who are not in the 
least concerned at the depression and misery 
of poor white people : 

YOUR OWN LITTLE BLACK. 


Ain’t I black enough to be cared for? 
I'm not a black nigger ’tis true, \ 
As armies and fleets is prepared for, 


And missionaries is sent to, 
But I’m black as dirt can well make me, 


And if, by the look of my skin, 
You’d nigh for a blackamore take me, 
I ain’t much lighter within. 


Although I’m no nigger, I lock it, 
And haven't been no better taught 
am, seein’ a Bobby, to hook it, 
In course, to avoid bein’ caught, 
We're very much like one another, 
We are, arter all’s said and done, 
If he isa man and a brother, 
Why, ain’t I a boy and a son? 


And ’as to his place in creation, 

No doubt my own is the same, 
‘Young monkey without eddication ; 
And who are the parties to blame? 
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But while, for all washin’ an’ rubbin’, 
The nigger a nigger will be, 

Your honors, with some little scrubbin’, 
May make a white Christian of mo? 


. 7A California editor, who bespatters Miss 
Heron with a nauseating amount of senseless 
praise, winds up by saying ‘the critic should 
approach her with awe.” Yea, he might say 
with fear and trembling, if he has the least 
dread of finger nails before his eyes. Miss 
Heron has some talent—not much—but not 
a particle of genius. We have never seen 
her rise an inch above bare respectability in 
any part except that of Camille; and even in 
that we failed to discover genius, except a 
certain cleverness of imitation. All the best 
points.of Miss Heron’s Camille we have seen 
on the stage in Paris, where we are sure ‘the 
Heron” found them. They have gained no- 
thing, but rather lost, in their voyage across 
the ocean. Of Miss Heron, in this play, the 
California critic says: ‘‘ We know that it is 
above criticism, for we, poor critics, are hid 
and blind in the earth, like moles, as we 
are, while she soars to the Empyrean, looks 
the sun in the face, and does not blink. She 
need not, for she is ‘‘ kindred fire.” What 
is strange is, that this critic, this ‘‘ mole,” who 
has such a perfectly just appreciation of his 
own powers, should be such a fool in rela 
tion to those of this actress. It is an unfor- 
tunate thing for a lady when her lover turns 
critic—particularly if that lover is a fool. 


—Some of our exchanges complain that 
dames Guthrie, ex-Treasurer of the United 
States, is placed at the tail end of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. Perfectly right, for 
Guthrie had placed himself at the tail end of 
all society by his unnatural support of the 
Abolition war. . 


—Mr. Lincoln thinks that the South dare 
not arm the “slaves,” because ‘history no 
where gives us an account of slaves fighting 
for their masters.” It is an illustration of 
the saying that ‘‘an ignoramus never opens 
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his mouth but to show his teeth.” The Par- 
thians armed forty-five thousand slaves, who 
served faithfully under four hundred free 
men, against Mark Anthony. If Mr. Lin- 
coln only had read history, he would find that 
millions of slaves have séxved with )distin- 
guished devotion in the armies of their mas- 
ters. During the great military period of the 

Roman empire, three-fourths of its inhabit- 

ants were slaves. Some time ago Mr. Lin- 

coln said he was ‘‘ making history ;” and a 

very impudent and lying history it is. At 

the most prosperous time of Athens, there 

were only twenty thousand citizens to four’ 
hundred thousand slaves ; and these slaves 

often fought for their masters. What. will 

Lincoln do with that history ? 


—In the French Senate, ona late occasion, 
the Marquis De Boissy called the armies of 
this country ‘an army of five or six hundred 


- thousand scoundrels.” We blame the French 


Marquis ; but is the opinion of the most en- 
lightened men throughout the civilized world 
different from his? We have made war like ~ 
savages, in total contempt of the laws of Civ- 
ilized warfare, and as long as history lasts 
our name will be connected with the idea of 
brutality, cruelty, and plunder. But it isnot 
the American people. It is the everto be 
abhorred puritanisin. 

—Rev. Mr. Osgood, a Unitarian preacher 
of the New England persuasion, delivered 
an addressin this city on Washington's birth- 
day, in which he ventilated the abominable 
nonsense of the spiritual rappers, in @ way 
that proved him to be aJso of that persua- 
sion of lunatics or impostors. He said: 

“In 1861, Washington has been complet- 
ing his cycle of military and civic influence 
at once, by strengthening our national de- 
fence, and maturing our national — power. 
There is something remarkable in this union 
of military daring with civic, wisdom in our 
people under his lead, Washington stood 
by Anderson when he raised the Stars and 
Stripes on Fort Sumter in 1861; and Wash- 
ington was with Gilmore last. Saturday when 
he put that good old flag there once more, 
(Applause.) He was with Abraham Lincoln 
when he called the nation to avenge the in- 
sult to our banner, and recover our stolen 
forts, storehouses and treasure. He was 
with Butler at New Orleans,” &c. 


To make Washington responsible for the 
blunders, savagery, and downright brutality, 
of our part of this atrocious war, one would 
think was bad enough ; but to go farther, 
and accuse him of keeping the company of 
Ben Butler at Now Orleans, in his career 
of theft, murder, and every other crime 
known in the history of piracy, is a degree 
of abomination which ought ‘to doom this 
clerical wretch to the moral and social hell 
which Butler has prepared for his own name 
forever. To make Washington a compa- 
nion of the cruelty and theft of Ben 
Butler, exceeds anything we have heard from 
even Beecher, Cheever, and Anna Dickinson, 
Some of Osgood’s friends think that the spi- 
ritual rapping women have crazed him ; we 
hope it is true, for that would'save the man 
from the charge of being a scoundrel at 
heart. 


-—A eotemporary accuses us of underrat- 
ing-certain of our poets. We underrate no 
poet; but wedo not call these word-mong: | 
ers, and mere rhymers, poets. A man may 
be a fine rhymer and a mean poet. Or he 
may be a.careless rhymer and a great poct. 
Voltaire once said, ‘‘Rousseau despises me 
because I am careless in my rhymes; and I 
despise Rousseau because he is only a rhy- 
mer.” The mere rhymer is far enough from 
being a poet. It takes something besides a 
fondness for negroes, and an aptness at 
rhymes, to:make a poet. 


—A writer in the Boston Advertiser shows 
off Mr. Lincoln as quoting from Montes- 
quieu's: Spirit of Laws, where that author 
laments the blindness of Francis the First 
in rejecting the proposal of Columbus to dis- 
cover this continent. Now, who believes 
that Lincoln ever heard of Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws? It is, however, unfortu- 
nately true that the quotation this ignoramus 
makes ‘is actually in Montesquieu’s book, 
notwithstanding Columbus discovered this 
continent before Francis the First was born. 
But of that fact we suppose Mr, Lincoln to 
be as ignorant as we imagine him to be of 
the works of Montesquieu. 


—The question, which of the New York 
dailies is edited by a man who boards in the 
Bloomingdale Insane Asylum, we think is 
solved by the following from the World | 
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‘*When thoroughly educated in the State 
rights (not State sovereignty) creed,” &c. 
This genius appears to be a believer in 
State rights, but not in State sovereignty. 
He probably thinks the rights of the States 
are those of subjects, not of sovereigns. 


—We notice that many of our exchanges 
have contracted a bad habit of spelling An- 
dy Johnson, Brandy Johnson. Is it right 
thus to trifle with the name of the worthy 
representative man of the Republican par- 
ty? Andy and Brandy may be synonomous, 
but to tell the naked truth is not always 
agreeable to the morality of the Republicans. 


—It looks now as though an immense emi- 
gration would, before long, leave this coun- 
try for Mexico. Mexico and Maximilian 


sounds amazingly like makes-a-go and makes- 
a-million. Cheerful words, certainly. 


—The Philadelphia Press accuses the ‘‘re- 
bels” of ‘‘whistling over their victories in 
North Carolina,” We have blowed a good 
deal over victories which we have and have 
not obtained. Of the two, we have, per- 
haps, blowed the hardest over those we ne- 
ver did achieve, except in the ‘*Government 
telegraph.” 


—The following lines of a ‘recrnit” are 
graphic, if not elegant. We advise every 
man who voted for Lincoln not to read them, 
but to go at once tothe war. Those who did 
not vote for him may commit them to mem- 
ory, and act fully up to their letter and spi- 

rit : 

To go, or not to go; that is the question: 

Whether it pays best to suffer pestering 

By idle girls and garrulous old ‘women, 

Or to take up arms against a host of ‘‘reb- 
els ;” 

And by opposing get killed—to die, to sleep, 

(Git eout) and in this sleep to say we ‘sink 

To rest by all our country’s wishes blest,” 

And live forever—(that’s a consummation 

Just what I’m after.) To march, to fight— 

To fight! Perchance to die; aye, there's 
the rub! 

For while I’m asleep who'd take care of Mary 

And the babes—when Bill is in the lower 
ground, 

Who'd feed ’em, hey? There’s the respect 

I have for them that makes life sweet ; 

For who would bear the bag to mill, 
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Plow Dobbin, cut the wheat, dig taters, 

Kill hogs, and do all sorts of drudgery, 

If Iam fool-enough to get a “rebel” 

Bullet on the brain? Who'd cry for me? 
Would patriotism pay my debts when dead ? 
But oh! the dread of something after death; 
That undiscovered fellow who'd court Mary, 
And do my huggin’—that’s agony, 

And makes me want to stay at home, . 
*Specially as. ain't mad with nobody. 

Shells and bullets makes cowards of us all, 
And blam’d my skin if snortin’ steeds, 

And pomp and circumstance of war, 

Are to be compared with feather bed, 

‘And Mary by my side. 


—There is a **Golden Rule Oil Company” 
in Philadelphia, in which the shares are ten 
cents! We know nothing of its merits, but 
if it is not an impudent swindle, we shall be 
compelled to confess that ‘‘ appearances are 
deceitful.” It certainly has the ear-marks 
of a rascal. Golden Rule Oil Company! 
Shares ten cents! Does it not look like a 
scheme to swindle the foolish and the poor? 


—The people of Nashville, Tennessee, are 
much to be pitied. Their Governor, Andy 
Johnson, was a drunken boor ; their present 
Governor, Parson Brownlow, is a brutal mad 
man. If the Abolition army were withdrawn, 
neither of these specimens of debased hu- 
manity could live an hour among the people 
they “govern.” 


An army correspondent says, ‘it is 
characteristic with our generals to affect great 
contempt for literary men, and especially for 
poets,” And the poets seem to return the 
contempt, with interest, in their contempt of 
generals. Sir William Temple: says: “Of 
all the numbers of mankind that live within 
the compass of a thousand years, for one 
man that is born capable of making a great 
poet, there may be a thousand born capable 
of making as great generals or ministers of 
State as. the most renowned in story.” For 
the space of three hundred years Greeée pro« 
duced only one Homer ; but in that time she 
gave birth to we know not. how many hun- 
dreds of great generals. 

—The great number of Abolition tracts 
and political pamphlets reminds one of the 
toads and vermin that once afilicted poor 
old Egypt. - 








DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT. 





Just as we go to press, the terrible 
news of the assassination of Mr. Lin- 
coln is received in this city. It cannot 


- fail to fill every heart with horror and 


alarm. An assassin is justly held to 
be the foe of mankind, and every man 
is interested in his detection and pun- 
ishment. Nor do we disguise our con- 
viction that the death of Mr. Lincoln is 
the greatest calamity to our country. 


‘It is generally believed that he had 


fully settled upon a policy which would 
speedily end our civil strife, and give 
rest to our bleeding land. There was 
a smile of hope and peace on the face 
of the whole country, and thousands 
who had never expected pacification to 
come from him, began to regard him 
with feelings of approving expecta- 
tion, when he was struck down by the 
assassin’s hand. The blow was as 
blind as it was great in the enormity 
of its crime. A President, like the 
humblest individual in society, is ame- 
nable to law for any wrongs he may 
commit, and it is to this arbiter that 
we have always appealed. 


What effect his tragical death will 
have, it must remain for time to tell. 
Generally fanaticism is embittered and 
increased by the attack of its antago- 
nists upon it, but in this instance it 
does not seem possible to give it that 
direction. Booth, if he were the assas- 
sin, cannot be accused of devotion to 
“the slave power,” which Abolition 
regards as its mortal enemy. He pro- 
bably never owned @ negro, never 
wished to, and may be regarded as far 
more of a northern than a southern 
man. What motive inspired him to 


the commission of the awful crime, can 
be known only to him who sees the - 


hearts of all men. It stands recorded 
on the pages of American history, ne- 
‘ver to be effaced while time lasts. The 
most we can do is to execrate the 
crime, punish its authors, and deplore 
the condition of the country, fervently 
hoping and praying that the sad event 
may be over-ruled for the good of our 
suffering land, and that it may be ex- 
empt from any similar occurrence, now» 
henceforth, and forever ! 











